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CHAPTER I 


A CHANCE MEETING 


“Hey, pardner, will that thar hoss carry 
double?”’ 

Limping painfully, the speaker stepped out 
from behind a point of rock so suddenly 
that Ted’s horse reared and snorted, back- 
ing into the two sleepy pack burros being 
led behind in tandem fashion. ‘The burros 
displayed just enough interest to point their 
ears forward and then, being grateful for 
the stop, promptly went to sleep. 

Ted, half asleep himself, had been nearly 
unseated when his mount took fright at the 
sudden appearance of the boy who had so 
unceremoniously stepped into the center of 
the scene. As Ted quieted his horse he 
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looked at the comical figure standing spraddle 
legged in the middle of the trail. Then he 
smiled. The boy, thinking it a smile of 
friendly greeting, smiled back at him. Cer-_ 
tainly he was no more than a boy, yet his 
clothes gave him the appearance of a little 
old man, grown old before his time. Bag- 
ging trousers were stuffed into the tops of 
a pair of fancy sewed riding boots, and 
these, judging from the limp of the owner, 
were at least two sizes too small. 

The boy’s shirt was a marvelous thing in 
patches; was more patch than shirt, and 
whoever had worked in the rough patches 
had played no favorites in the matter of ma- 
terial, color or design. The result was col- 
orful enough to please the fancy of any cow- 
boy that ever rode the range. 

There wasn’t a great deal of shirt to be 
seen, for the trousers — evidently discarded 
by someone with much longer legs— had 
been hitched up by a pair of broad red sus- 
penders and the hitch came so high that the 
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waistline almost reached to the arm pits. 
The tabs of the suspenders were fastened 
to the trousers by two bright ten-penny nails. 
Atop the boy’s head, set at a jaunty angle, 
was a ponderously large dun colored som- 
brero, pinched to a ridiculous peak at the 
top. The brim was quite broad enough for 
two hats and served to lend a touch of pathos 
to the comical appearance of the boy. 

If you have ever seen a playful father put 
his hat on the little head of a crowingy gurg- 
ling baby, you know the effect of the half 
transformation. It was the same here — the 
boy seemed half man, half child. 

As Ted looked at the boy he lost sight 
of the comedy of the lad’s appearance; saw 
only the pathetically appealing face. The 
clothes were the clothes of a man, but the 
face was the face of a boy; freckled and 
tanned by wind and sun. Ted noted that 
the boy carried a hair lariat in one hand 
and the fresh skin of a big rattlesnake in 


the other. 
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“That hoss carry double, I as’t you?” 
the boy repeated his question, this time a lit- 
tle petulantly. 

“I don’t know. Why?” Ted was not 
yet sure of his ground. 

“*Cause I’m afoot and need a ride. Left 
my hoss fer a minute while I went to kill 
this here snake, and when I come back totin’ 
the skin that idjut of a hoss smelt it and 
went bustin’ off for the ranch. Reckon you’re 
goin’ that way, ’cause there ain’t no other 
place to go round these parts. I done walked 
off six eight inches of my laigs and thar’s 
still bout eight mile to go. You're a stranger 
in these parts?” The last was half question, 
half statement. 

ess. 

“Knowed it. Could tell from the way 
you tote yore rifle in yore scabbard and from 
the kind of pack hitch you done throwed on 
them two boo-ros.” 

Ted smiled at the quaint pronunciation of 
the word “burro.” Then, too, the directness 
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of the lad was enough to make one smile. 
This boy knew no strangers. Every one was 
like a lifelong friend. Had not his very 
first word been one of friendship? He had 
hailed Ted as “ Pardner.” 

“Yes, I’m a stranger and what you might 
call a tenderfoot,” Ted agreed. “But I 
know a little about the country. You're from 
the Lou-Ellen Ranch — it’s the last one back 
in here.” 

“ That’s right. How’d you know?” The 
boy showed surprise at Ted’s knowledge. 

“TI have some maps of the country back 
in here; the usual commercial ones and some 
special Government maps from the Bureau 
of Forestry. I'll give you a lift to the ranch 
and maybe you can talk them into putting 
me up for the night.” 

The boy’s face lighted. “ 'They’ll put you 
up all right. We don’t see many people 
back in here. It’s so danged lonesome you 
won’t want to stay more’n a day, and if ole 
Doc Lewis gets started talkin’ to you about 
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Sundown Canyon, you'll want to leave ‘fore 
that.” 

“T’ll chance it,’ Ted smiled. “I had 
intended to stop there for a day to see if 
I could buy a better horse; one more suited 
tomy job. This one is clumsy footed. Guess 
I got skinned a little when I bought him. 
Do you suppose I could trade him in on a 
better one?” 

The boy’s eyes opened wide in amazement. 
“Listen, pardner, don’t you go tradin’ hosses 
with Bill Wingate. He’ll skin you fer shore. 
Hosses is so dirt cheap in this country that 
like as not when you got through tradin’ 
you'd find that Wingate had traded you 
*bout half a dozen fer yore one. How much 
did you pay fer this hobby hoss?” 

“Seventy-five dollars.” 

“ Honest? ” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Gosh all hemlock! Pardner, you ain’t 
got no business runnin’ around loose this 
a-way. If you start tradin’ with Bill Win- 
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gate, you'll have ever’thing he’s got that he 
don’t want. Well, histe a laig over and we'll 
try this seventy-five dollar calamity.” 

The boy came up to take hold of the sad- 
dle horn, and the horse, scenting the fresh 
snake skin, began snorting and plunging. 

“Whoa, you thin headed idjut!”’ shouted 
the boy. “You'll keep on till you'll be 
pitching most as much as a hobby hoss.” 

“He’s afraid of the snake skin,’ Ted 
advised. 

“Yep, I know that, but I done had too 
much grief to give up this hide now,” and 
the boy calmly folded the skin and thrust it 
into one of his capacious pockets. 

“What do you mean to do with the skin?” 
Ted asked. 

The boy looked surprised. ‘“ Why, make 
a belt out of it, of course. They shore make 
purty belts.” 

“I see. Well, get on. We'll see if we 
can ride this fellow double.” 

“ Shucks, we kin if we don’t just natcherly 
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fall off. This rat-tailed stick hoss couldn’t 
throw one man, let alone two.” 

Ted took his left foot from the stirrup and 
swung wide in the saddle to the right, bear- 
ing his weight on the right foot. This made 
room in the saddle for the boy to throw his 
right leg in behind, and thus they could both 
ride in the same saddle, each with one foot 
in a stirrup and with the other foot free to 
act as a hook. It is an old trick in the range 
country and is usually employed when two 
men ride one horse. It is far more com- 
fortable than the old method of one rider 
mounting behind the saddle, and it also serves 
to deceive the horse. A horse that would not 
for a minute allow an extra rider to sit on 
his back behind the saddle, will patiently 
carry the added burden when placed in the 
saddle. 

The boy mounted quickly and the horse, 
wholly indifferent to the added weight, dis- 
played not the slightest objection. 

“Git this plow hoss goin’,” said the boy. 
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“Ivll take a good two hours to drag them 
_two booros eight mile. I’m so hungry I 
could eat a porkeypine. What’s yore name?” 

Again Ted smiled at the directness of the 
boy. 

“My name is Ray—Ted Ray. What’s 
yours?” Ted decided to adopt the same 
direct manner. . 

“They calls me Buttons and I reckon 
that’s good enough. Old Bill Wingate, the 
foreman over to the ranch, named me that 
*cause he said I didn’t never seem to have 
no buttons on my clothes and that I’d ought 
to have some about me some place. I kain’t 
never keep a button on. They just natcherly 
come off. Bill ‘lowed that the name would 
stick, and it has. It don’t mean nothin’, 
though. I don’t care much about buttons — 
you kain’t put no real confidence in ’em. 
Now a nail is powerful dependable. You 
just sorter feel like they'll stick to you in 
a pinch.” 

“ Buttons is a good name,” said Ted, smil- 
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ing. “Ill call you Buttons and you call 
me Ted.” 

“All right. I had another name onc’t, 
but it sorter come off, too. What you doin’ 
in this part of the country? You're carryin 
a heap of belongin’s on them two booros.” 

“Tm hunting,” Ted answered. 

“°Tain’t the right season,” warned Buttons. 

“Well, the way I hunt, any season is the 
right season.” 

Buttons’ eyes glowed with excitement. 
“Gold, I betcha.” 

“No, I’m hunting game, all right. But 
I shoot my game without killing it.’ Ted 
was getting a little pleasure out of leading 
the boy on. 

Buttons’ eyes narrowed. He sensed that 
he was being baited. He merely nodded his 
head, offered a brief “ Um-huh,” and lapsed 
into silence. 

For a long while they rode on, Buttons 
listlessly watching the familiar trail and cast- 
ing an occasional glance behind at the two 
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_ plodding burros. Ted was busy with his 
thoughts. He had come into this haven of, 
big game to hunt in a new and novel man- 
ner. Packed on the burros was a moving 
picture camera, together with many reels of 
unexposed film. It was thus that he in- 
tended to shoot his game without killing it. 

Ted had graduated from high school a 
short month before. His father, a successful 
business man and famed as a big game hunter, 
insisted that Ted spend at least three months 
in the West before entering college. Ted’s 
father was a self-made man who held the 
view that success in life depends as much upon 
ability to meet difficult situations, and take 
care of oneself in a pinch, as it does upon a 
college education. He had always encour- 
aged Ted in all outdoor sports; had taught 
him to shoot and to ride and had taken him 
on several big game hunts, 

Two of these hunts would always stand out 
in Ted’s memory. One had taken them into 
Canada after moose, and another, the most 
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memorable and the one that now caused him 
the keenest regret, had led them into the very 
heart of Africa. Game there had been 
a-plenty, and as Ted thought of it now he 
wished mightily that he had known of the 
motion picture camera as a hunting arm — 
an arm that does no injury to the trophy 
and yet brings it home in all its lifelike action. 

It was immediately after this trip that 
Ted had thought of the possibilities of the 
motion picture camera in the field of big 
game hunting; and when he mentioned. this 
to his father, the idea was hailed with delight. 
His father had at once purchased the best 
machine obtainable, and in a little while Ted 
had become a very proficient camera man. 
He had secured many good reels of the ac- 
tions of small game and birds in their natural 
haunts, and these proved of interest to friends 
and of value to science. 

Ted’s father had encouraged him in all this, 
and upon his graduation from high school 
had insisted that he take his movie outfit, em- 
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ploy a guide, and: push back into some of the 
little known sections of the West. 

“You are eighteen now, Ted,” the elder 
Ray had said, “and there is plenty of time 
before you. I want you to be as much of 
a man as you are a scholar. I don’t want a 
boy of mine to be afraid to go alone into a 
big country. Take your movie outfit and go 
somewhere in the West where big game is 
still to be found. This business of cranking 
out reels of birds and small game is all very 
well, but you know we plan on going back 
to Africa after your second year in college. 
The real test of nerve will come when you 
will have to depend on the nerve and shoot- 
ing ability of the other fellow while you stand 
out there in front of a charging ‘rino’ or 
fear-maddened elephant — and keep cranking. 
You can first try out your nerve on some of 
the less dangerous game of this continent.” 

The mother, mother like, had at first ob- 
jected to this proposed trip, pointing out the 


dangers and the hazards. 
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“There’s nothing to it,” Mr. Ray had pro- 
tested. ‘“‘ There is no truly dangerous game 
in the United States. These stories you hear 
about hunters being attacked by wild ani- 
mals, are all pure bunk! About the only 
thing you need really fear is the domestic 
bull or the rattlesnake. ‘You want Ted to 
develop into a real man, don’t you? Well, 
this will be good experience for him. Then, 
too, he might get some pictures that will be 
of real value to the cause of science. If he 
is the boy I think he is, he’ll bring home the 
bacon.” 

At last the mother had been won over to 
the cause, and so it was that Ted had come 
into that country on the southern rim of the 
Grand Canyon. He had secured maps of 
the country; talked to old timers; asked their 
advice on the matter of proper clothing, camp 
equipment and provisions, and had purchased 
his outfit with a fine eye to the experiences 
of the men who knew the West. 

Only in the matter of his mount had Ted 
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been misled, and he had determined to remedy 
this error at the Lou-Ellen Ranch. It was 
the last ranch indicated on the maps. Beyond 
that lay the forest country and the open. 
mesas that stretched away toward the hills 
and the canyon. It was a country teem- 
ing with wild life; a country known only to 
a few hardy adventurers; a broad and limit- 
less land, colorful and inspiring and full of 
mystery and adventure. 

“Thar’s a spring over behind that clump 
o’ trees,” said Buttons, interrupting Ted’s 
thoughts. “ Let’s get a drink. My tongue’s 
thicker’n a straw mattress. Maybe this hoss 
and them two booros would like a drink, 
$00.7 

Ted agreed and rode toward the spot in- 
dicated. Reaching the spring, the boys dis- 
mounted and buried their faces in the cool, 
sweet water that filled the little natural basin. 
Then Ted untied the burro’s lead strap from 
the ring on the saddle skirt and led the horse 
forward. Buttons flopped down on_ the 
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ground, complaining of swollen feet, and 
Ted went back to bring forward the two 
burros. They had ‘scented the water and 
their ears were bent forward in eager antici- 
pation, but they were quite too lazy to 
move forward of their own account. 

Just as Ted reached the burros, there came 
a faint sound of scurrying feet in the under- 
brush above the spring. The horse, standing 
by the spring and near Buttons, threw up 
his head, snorted and wheeled. Quick as a 
flash Buttons was on his feet. Grabbing his 
lariat from the ground by the side of the 
spring, he made one or two quick flourishes 
and then sent the loop sailing out, hissing 
and writhing like a live thing. The next 
moment the noose settled neatly over the head 
of the fleeing horse and Buttons set himself 
for the jerk. Evidently this horse had en- 
joyed some earlier experiences with a rope, 
for the moment the noose settled over his 
head he lost his fright and came to a sudden 
halt. 
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“ Huh!” Buttons grunted, advancing along 
the taut rope and recovering it in neat coils. 
“T don’t aim to be set afoot twic’t in one 
day. Hey, Ted! This hoss must be skeered 
of most ever’thing. First I skeer him, then 
he blows up over a dead snake skin and now, 
right when we're tryin’ to be sorter decent to 
him, he goes loco and starts fer Californy.” 

“What frightened him?” Ted asked. 

“Dunno, but I think it was a deer comin’ 
down fer a drink. Findin’ us here, he went 
bustin’ off through the bresh and old ’Fraid- 
of-Hisself just couldn’t stand the excitement. 
Bein’ skeered of a deer is bein’ powerful 
skeery. Some day a rabbit will jes’ natch- 
erly eat him up.” 

“That was neat work with the rope,” Ted 
offered by way of compliment. 

“ Shucks, *twarn’t nothin’. I couldn’t a 
missed him.” 

Ted laughed at the boy’s self confidence. 

“Don’t you ever miss?” he asked. 

“Don’t aim to; leastwise not in a pinch. 
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Missed a mountain lion one’t after I’d done 
chased him all over this side of Kingdom 
Come. My dawg was so plum disgusted 
that he got right in the way of the varmint 
and got et up considerable. Fool dawg 
must ’a been tryin’ to separate hisself from 
my worthless comp’ny, ’cause a mountain lion 
is the most least fightinest thing they is.” 

Ted stared his amazement. “Do you mean 
to say you can rope a mountain lion?” 

“Shore do. Why? ’Tain’t no trick a 
tall.” 

“Have you roped many?” 

“Well, now, many’s a whole lot and lions 
is some hard to come acros’t fer ropin’ pur- 
poses, but I’ve roped some. Roped a antelope 
one’t, too.” 

“How do you hunt mountain lions?” 

“Why, with dawgs, of course. Dawg puts 
"em up a tree and then the fun begins. I 
got two of the best lion dawgs in the world. 
Them two dawgs is a heap smarter’n some 
people. Qsnce they git on a lion’s trail, it’s 
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good-bye, Mr. Lion. They’re so much alike 
I call ’em Nip and Tuck. Half the time 
I don’t know which is Nip and which is 
Tuck.” 

As they mounted and again rode forward, 
Ted’s mind was seething with a new idea. 
Taking moving pictures of big game was all 
very interesting and of educational value, 
but what if a little excitement could be added 
_by a few pictures showing those same animals 
being captured with no weapon more deadly 
than a rope lariat? A little excitement added! 
Ted smiled at the thought. He could pic- 
ture the audience leaning forward in their 
seats when such a scene was flashed upon the 
screen. He wondered if Buttons could be 
induced to join up with him. 

“Do you work at the Lou-Ellen ranch?” 
Ted asked. 

“Yep, and me only. I do all the work they 
is to do.” 

“ Are there no other hands?” 

“Well, yes, but seems like they all keeps 
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themselves busy by bossin’ me. Sometimes 
they all get just plum wore out watchin’ 
me work.” 

“ How would you like to quit and go along 
with me on a hunting trip?” 

For a moment Buttons’ eyes gleamed with 
excitement and then became listless again as 
he sadly shook his head. 

“Reckon I couldn’t. My job’s powerful 
permanent. I does mostly as I’m told and 
Bill Wingate thinks up a-plenty to tell me.” 

“Who is Wingate?” 

Buttons pointed down the trail. A little 
farther down it came out into a broad, open 
mesa. Beyond this Ted could see the cluster 
of drab buildings that surrounded the ranch 
house, white painted and gleaming like silver 
against the evening sun. Half way across 
the mesa rode a lone horseman, galloping 
along with a lead horse. 

“Well, sir,” said Buttons, pointing out the 
horseman, “that’s the gent a-comin’ yonder. 
Right now he’s a-worryin’ *bout my _ hoss 
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Buckskin comin’ in without me, and he’s prob- 
ably worryin’ some about my bein’ hurt. The 
minute he finds out I ain’t, I will be. Heard 
old Doc Lewis explain onc’t about the rocks 
bein’ made into funny shapes by slow dis-in- 
ter-gray-shun. He said that last word meant 
breakin’ up. Well, sir, you’re about to be a 
witness to my dis-in-ter-gray-shun.” 
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Trp Hears A STRANGE STORY 


Buttons’ tone of voice had been so con- 
vincingly serious that Ted began planning to 
take some of the edge off Wingate’s anger 
by introducing an element of surprise. When 
Wingate galloped up, leading a dun colored 
horse with buckskin mane and tail, Ted said: 

“ Howdy, Mr. Wingate. I see you brought 
Buckskin back to Buttons.” 

Wingate’s jaw dropped. ‘“‘You’ve got the 
edge on me, mister. You calls my name, the 
name of this hoss and the name of that 
heathen you’re totin’s Hurt, boy?” Win- 
gate asked Buttons with a note of real con- 
cern in his voice. 

“Nope; ” 

“Nope? No Sirf Where’s yore manners? 
That’s a fine way to show off before Mr.— 
Mr.— er —”’ 
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“My name is Ray,” Ted offered. “I 
picked up Buttons about eight miles back.” 

“He’s just learnin’ to ride,” Wingate 
taunted. “Reckon he fell off. Slide out of 
that saddle, boy, and git on this nice, gentle 
hoss. You aim to stay at the ranch to-night, 
Mr. Ray?” 

“If you will be so kind. And please call 
me Ted. Calling me Mister Ray makes me 
feel so old.” 

~All right, Ted. Let's git goin’. It’s 
most supper time. Fact is, we may miss it. 
Boy,” Wingate turned to Buttons, “if I 
miss any meals while ridin’ around pickin’ 
you up when you fall off, I'll shore make it 
onhealthy fer you. Here, you lead in these 
two booros. Ted and me will ride on ahead 
so’s to git thar in time fer supper.” 

“No, no,” Ted protested, “Ill come on 
slowly.” 

“No you won't. I’m tickled pink to find 
somethin’ fer that boy to do. If he misses 
his supper it'll be the first time on ree-cord.” 
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Ted did not wish to leave the job to But- 
tons, but at the same time he wanted to avoid 
any dispute with Wingate over a matter of 
discipline. Then, too, it was but little over 
a mile to the ranch. So Ted submitted, tossed 
the lead strap to Buttons, and waving a 
friendly hand to him, galloped after Wingate. 

“You know old Doc Lewis?” Wingate 
asked as they drew near the ranch houses. 

“No sir.” 

“You ain’t aimin’ to stop here long?” 

“I had intended to stop here just long 
enough to buy a better horse. But since I 
picked up Buttons, I have a notion that I'll 
change my plans a bit.” 

Wingate frowned. “I don’t know what 
Buttons has told you to make you want to 
change yore plans, but if he’s told you any- 
thing about Doc’s story of Sundown Canyon 
and the lost lode, don’t pay no mind to it. 
The Doc’s a little loco on one subject, but 
if he starts in tellin’ you that story, he’ll come 
near convincin’ you it’s straight. Blamed if 
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I don’t most believe it myself. And I know 
there ain’t no Sundown Canyon.” 

Ted pricked up his ears. There it was 
again — this Sundown Canyon business. But 
before he had time to ask any questions they 
swept through the corral gates and were 
greeted by a group of cowboys who were 
quite evidently loitering around within strik- 
ing distance of the chuck-house, eagerly await- 
ing the clang of the supper gong. 

“Boys, this is Ted Ray,” said Wingate. 
“Put up his hoss. Come on up to the house, 
Ted. Doc will be downright glad to see 
you. He’s lonely like, not havin’ any mental 
equals ’round about.” 

Ted thought he caught a note of irony in 
this last sentence. 

As he approached the ranch house with 
Wingate he was filled with wonderment at 
the neatness of the place. Most of the ranch 
houses he had seen were squat, drab, colorless 
things, with rambling wings and unpainted 
walls. This house was painted white and the 
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green shutters gave it a look of freshness. 
Flowers grew in well ordered beds and the 
grass was well kept and of a different species 
from the short native grass. The gravel walk 
was freshly raked and a moonvine clambered 
over the latticed portico by the side of the 
door. It was a woman’s place; seemed to 
show the order and touches of a feminine 
hand. 

“There must be a woman bossing this part 
of the ranch,” Ted smilingly offered. 

“No,” answered Wingate, “just an old 
man with the heart of a woman.” 

“It’s a pretty place; looks like home.” 

“Yes, but it’s more of a prison.” 

““ Are you the prisoner? ” Ted asked, laugh- 
ing. 

Wingate looked at him sharply. “No, 
I’m the keeper,” he answered. 

The man was speaking in riddles, but now 
they stood at the door and there was no time 
for further questioning. 'Ted noted that the 
shutters at the windows were closed and the 
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entire house looked like a silent, tenantless 
picture house. 

Wingate knocked. Ted thought this a 
strange thing for the foreman of the ranch 
to do; certainly a strange practice for a man 
who styled himself as keeper of the prison. 

* Enter.” 

The voice was low, full toned, musical. 
Pushing open the door, Wingate lifted his 
hat and motioned Ted to enter. Rough though 
he was, he knew courtesy. 

The room was dark. No lamp had yet 
been lighted and the soft rays of the dymg 
sun, sifting through the shutters of the one 
window opening to the west, failed to give 
the room more than a half light. The ob- 
jects in the room were formless, indistinct, 
and for a moment Ted stood at the threshold 
waiting for his eyes to grow accustomed to 
the shadows. 

“Doctor Lewis, this is Ted Ray. He 
would like to stay for the night.” It was 


Wingate speaking and Ted looked searchingly 
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around, trying to locate the man whom Win- 
gate had addressed. 

Over in one corner a match flared. In 
the circle of wavering light a face appeared; 
a face and the thin white hand that held 
and shielded the sputtering match. ‘The face 
was drawn and haggard, yet pathetically 
sweet and compassionate. Set out in bold 
relief by the halo of yellow flame of the 
match, Ted thought it was like a picture he 
had once seen of the Messiah. With a stifled 
exclamation he drew back a step. 

“Won't you sit down,” said the man as 
he lighted the oil lamp standing on the table 
by his chair. “You will please pardon me 
for not rising to welcome you.” 

Ted mumbled his thanks and took a chair, 
his eyes on the speaker and his tongue at a 
loss for words. 'There was something alto- 
gether silencing about the man. He sat in a 
great arm chair, his lap and legs covered 
by a light Indian blanket. His clean white 
shirt was open at the neck and a close trimmed 
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beard, snowy white, added to the pallor of his 
face. Long, white hair tumbled down over 
his neck and shoulders. He was an old man, 
but a steady light gleamed in the eyes that 
looked out from shaggy, overhanging eye- 
brows. They were kind ‘and patient eyes, 
yet at the same time stern and commanding. 
At times they gleamed a little too brightly, 
were a little too large and staring. ‘They 
were the eyes of a man who 

Suddenly ‘Ted remembered Wingate’s 
words. He had said he was the keeper. So 
that was it! Here was a house where reason 
had fled. Ted turned to look at Wingate, who 
still stood just inside the door. Not a hint 
of any information crossed his face. Instead 
of noticing Ted’s appeal, he turned to the man 
in the chair: 

“ Anything you want, doctor?” Wingate 
stood at the door, ready to leave. 

“Yes. If Mr. Ray has not had his sup- 
per, and he looks travel worn, you will please 
tell the cook to serve supper for two, here. 
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Thank you. I trust you will honor me,” the 
old man turned to Ted as Wingate left. 

“Thank you, I am a bit hungry. I have 
ridden a long way to-day and would have 
made my camp out if I had not come across 
one of your men. He had lost his horse and 
needed a ride.” 

“One of my men? Who?” 

“He called himself Buttons.” 

The old man laughed. “Oh, Buttons. He 
is quite an institution around this place. Al- 
ways in hot water, never where there is any 
work to be done, and always on time for 
meals. But just the same, I have a warm spot 
in my heart for the little rascal. We don’t 
know much about him, His father, dying 
with tuberculosis, drifted into this country 
several years ago and set up a tent over on 
the far side of this ranch. We didn’t even 
know he was there. One day, while out look- 
ing for some stray steers, I wandered over 
that way and discovered the tent. I rode 
over and found this boy Buttons sitting out- 
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side the tent, crying. The father was dead; 
had been dead for a day, perhaps. 

“The poor boy was quite too young to 
know what it was all about. Didn’t even 
know his last mame. When we would ask 
him his name, he would merely answer, 
‘Bobby.’ But there—it’s a long story and 
I do not want to tire you with it,” and the 
old man waved his hand as though to dismiss 
the subject. 

“But it does not tire me,” Ted protested. 
“ Please go on.” 

“Well, we brought the little shaver over 
here, and I have tried to bring him up prop- 
erly; though I fear I have failed in this. I 
am nearly helpless now, you know, having lost 
the use of my legs following a bad fall. ‘The 
boy has found companionship among the 
older men and they are a pretty rough lot. 
We sent him outside to a public school one 
year. He was to stay with an old friend of 
mine. One morning, about a month after 


we had taken him down there, he turned up 
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here and calmly declared that he had had 
enough of school. Then Wingate took him 
in hand, but I fear Wingate’s growl is worse 
than his bite. So, you see, Buttons is some- 
what like poor Topsy, ‘he just growed up’.” 

“ And you never learned his name?” Ted 
asked. 

“No. We found nothing in the tent to 
establish his identity. There was one letter, 
evidently written by the dead man a day or 
two before his death. There was no address 
on the envelope and the salutation was merely 
‘Dear James, and was signed, ‘ William.’ 
That letter was one of the most interesting 
things I have ever read. Attached to the 
letter was a rough map of the country to 
the north of here. The letter was well written 
and evidently the writer was a man of cul- 
ture. The letter and that map has led me 
on many a wild goose chase. It is really 
quite a story. Perhaps you would like to 
hear it?” 

“Indeed I would!” Ted exclaimed. 
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At this point the door opened and a Jap 
boy entered, carrying a heavily laden tray. 
Quickly and efficiently he placed a small 
table before the aged invalid and arranged 
the food thereon in tempting array. 

“An empty stomach is never filled by a 
story,” the old doctor said as he motioned 
Ted to draw up his chair. 

Since the host had asked Ted nothing of 
his mission, the boy felt that he should offer 
this information. So, as they ate, Ted told 
of his plans and expressed the hope of secur- 
ing some excellent pictures. 

“ And now,” Ted said in concluding, “ that 
boy Buttons has given me a new idea. He 
tells me that he has successfully roped moun- 
tain lion and antelope. I have an idea that 
a moving picture, showing big game being 
taken with a lariat, would prove a knock-out. 
Fact is, I am so keen to try it that I would 
like to have Buttons join up with me —if it 
can be arranged.” 

The eyes of the old doctor gleamed with 
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delight as he listened to Ted’s account and 
his request. 

“You’re the very fellow I’m looking for,” 
he exclaimed. “I’m hunting too, but I’m 
hunting for a good pair of legs to do my 
bidding. I believe we can join forces with 
advantage to us both. You need a good 
roper and I can supply any number of them. 
I need a man to listen to a story and follow 
instructions — what few instructions I have 
to give. Are you willing to trade?” 

Ted looked at the man for a long minute. 
He could hardly believe that the man was 
one who would drive a hard bargain. Then, 
too, there was some secret back of all this; 
some hint of mystery. 

“Why —yes, Ill trade,’ Ted laughed 
easily. 

“Good. When you are through with your 
meal I will send for Wingate. Then I'll tell 
my story of the letter and the map we found 
in the tent of Buttons’ father. At least we 
know that much about the lad, for he cried 
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and cried for ‘Daddy,’ and the letter held 
mention of him, but not by name. Wingate 
has heard the story before, that is, parts of 
it, and I will tell you frankly that he thinks 
I am a little off. At least he thinks I have 
been crazy in the past to go chasing over 
the country to the north of here, trying to 
run down a clew left in a letter written by a 
man who may have been delicious. Certainly 
he was a sick man. 

“Well, perhaps I am a bit crazy, and per- 
haps Wingate does not know all of the story.” 

Ted thought there was an uncommon 
emphasis on the word “all” and was sure 
that he caught a flicker of laughter in the old 
man’s eyes. 

Indeed, those steady eyes were gleaming 
with enthusiasm and Ted found himself tak- 
ing on a part of this same enthusiasm. He 
could not bring himself to believe that the 
man was mentally unsound. At any rate, 
he wanted to hear the story. What if it 
should lead him off on some wild goose chase? 
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He had several months at his disposal to do 
as he liked. 

“ Will this — this thing in any way inter- 
fere with my hunting trip?” Ted asked. 

“Not at all. On the contrary, it will take 
you into some of the best big game country 
in the United States. I will furnish you with 
a guide, Wingate himself, and you may 
choose any other man onthe place as your 
roper.” 

“Is Buttons a good roper?” 

The old doctor turned his face toward the 
western window and for a long time sat 
there in silence, though his face betrayed 
something of the impressions that were pass- 
ing through ‘his mind. 

His lips moved slightly. “How fitting,” 
he murmured, “how fitting for him to be 
along.” Then, seeming to suddenly remem- 
ber that he had not answered Ted’s question, 
he turned and said: 

“There’s no better roper on the place. 
I’m rather glad you are taking him along. 
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Somehow I feel that this expedition is going 
to be a successful one.” 

A part of this was but a riddle to Ted, 
and he was eager to hear the solution. He 
pushed back from the table and said: 

“I’m ready to hear the story.” 

The old man clapped his hands sharply. 
At once the Jap boy appeared. 

“Togo, please tell Mr. Wingate I would 
like to see him.” 

The Jap boy bowed and disappeared 
through the curtained door. A moment later 
Wingate entered and took a chair. Then it 
was that Ted listened to one of the most 
amazing stories he had ever heard. At last 
he was hearing the story of Sundown Canyon, 
and it was a yarn that set his heart racing. 
As the tale progressed, the eyes of the old 
doctor kindled with the fire of youth and his 
voice took on an earnestness akin to pleading. 

Once Ted glanced at Wingate. The man 
sat stolidly listening, his face betraying no 
sign of enthusiasm or even of interest. In- 
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deed, Ted thought he seemed a trifle bored. 
* And now,” said Doctor Lewis in con- 


6e 


clusion, “if you want to undertake this new 
search, Mr. Wingate will go along as your 
guide. You may make your own choice for 
the third member of your party. What do 
you think?” 

“Gee!” Ted exclaimed. “I think it’s 
great! I’m for starting as soon as possible.” 

Wingate arose and yawned. “Well, if 
we're goin’, there’s nothin’ like gettin’ started. 
I can have the outfit ready in two days,” 
and with that simple statement he left the 
room. 

The old doctor smiled as Wingate passed 
through the door. 

“You see,” he said, “he isn’t much of a 
believer. I’ve never been able to convince 
him and for very good reasons I have not 
given him all of the proof. But the time has 
come when I must confide in someone. If 
you will bring me that black safety box from 
the shelf over there, I think I can show you 
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some things that will be of interest. But,” 
he added, holding up a warning finger, “ you 
are not to tell Wingate. There is a certain 
map and letter in the box which I will give 
to you, but they are for you alone. Wingate 
and Buttons know all that they need know — 
at least until the proper time.” 

Ted handed the doctor the heavy metal 
box, and a moment later was listening to an- 
other story, or at least the climax to the story 
just told, although in many respects it was 
in considerable conflict with the other. And 
when the story was finished, Ted went off to 
bed with his mind seething and his heart 
beating with a new eagerness. 

Adventure indeed! And the old doctor had 
mentioned how fitting it would be to have 
Buttons along on this search. It certainly 
would be, should the search happen to be 
successful. 
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PLANNING THE HUNT 


The next morning Ted was up before the 
sun. He had spent a sleepless night, being 
far too busy with his plans and too excited 
over the story told by the old doctor to enter- 
tain much sleep. Dressing quickly, he has- 
tened out to the corral where he hoped to find 
Wingate. Ted was not yet sure what Win- 
gate thought of the proposed trip. He had 
seemed willing enough to go, but he had 
shown slight enthusiasm over the doctor’s 
story. At first this had baffled Ted and he 
had about concluded that Wingate was merely 
humoring an old, half demented man. Yet, at 
parting the night before, Wingate had said, 
“If we are going, there’s nothing like get- 
ting started. I can have the outfit ready in 
two days.” 

With this in mind, Ted finally reached the 
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conclusion that Wingate was like the other 
men of the West —slow to show enthusiasm 
and never betraying excitement. Then, too, 
Wingate did not know all of the story. 

Ted found Buttons at the corral, seated 
a-top the pole gate. 

“ Hiyer,” greeted Buttons. “ You’re up 
earlier than most tenderfeet.” 

““I like to see the sunrise,” Ted answered. 

“Who called you?” 

“No one.” 

“ You didn’t get up all by yoreself, just to 
see the sunrise?”? Buttons’ tone was highly 
incredulous. 

wees OWhy ?” 

“Gosh! Wish’t I had a chance like that 
just one time. All my life I been wantin’ 
to sleep past six o’clock. But Wingate al- 
ways pulls me out ‘fore that. Sometimes I 
wish’t I was a invalid or a owl. They kin 
sleep all day if they’re a mind to.” 

Ted could not keep from laughing. But- 
tons’ expressions were original, to say the 
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least, and were always effectively naive and 
droll. 

_“ Buttons,” Ted began, “I have decided to 
take you along with me on a hunting trip. 


39 


I’m sure 

“Oh, you have, have you?” Buttons inter- 
rupted. “ Have you decided just how you 
aim to git me away from this here ranch?” 

“Yes. Wingate is going along, and Doctor 
Lewis told me I could have my pick of any 
other man on the ranch for the third mem- 
ber of the party.” 

“ Jumpin’ bob-cats! He’s done gone loco 
at last!” 

“No he hasn’t,” Ted protested as he 
climbed up on the gate by the side of Buttons. 
There, sitting beside the eager-eyed boy, Ted 
told of his plan to get some moving pictures 
of big game being captured with no means 
more deadly than a lariat. 

Buttons’ eyes grew rounder and rounder as 
he listened. He nervously shifted his hat 
from side to side and his face took on the 
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expression of one who earnestly believes that 
everyone in the world has suddenly gone 
crazy. When Ted reached the subject of 
motion pictures, Buttons could hold in no 
longer. | 

“Whatcha mean by motion pitchers! one 
asked, his tone betraying that he was actually - 
at a loss to understand. 

Ted could hardly believe that the boy had 
never heard of this invention. 

“Why, pictures that show you the action 
of the person or subject. For instance, I 
set up my camera over there and I turn the 
crank and take a series of pictures of you 
sitting here.on this gate. When they are re- 
produced and thrown on the screen, they 
show every action you made; every move of 
your hand or foot. The pictures look as if 
they move.” gn 

Buttons was skeptical. “ Yah,” he jeered, 
“that’s a good yarn. I rode thirty miles 
one’t to borrey a left-handed monkey wrench 
for Wingate, and onc’t I spent half a day 
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lookin’ fer a post hole puller. I’m easy, but 
I don’t fall fer no movin’ pitchers.” 

“But I’m not trying to fool you. I’m in 
earnest. After breakfast Dll show you how 
the camera works.” 

Here Wingate entered the corral and Ted 
turned to him in an effort to secure his help 
in convincing the incredulous Buttons. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wingate. I have 
just been telling Buttons about moving pic- 
tures. He thinks I’m joshing him. Please 
tell him that I am in earnest, for I have de- 
cided to make him the third member of our 
party.” 

Wingate stopped short in his tracks and 
his mouth dropped open. 

‘Suffering snakes! Ted, I’m an old man 
and my burdens are heavy. If there is any 
one thing that would please me most, it 
would be to get away from this uneducated 
heathen for about three months. Ever since 
he refused a higher education I’ve been sort 
of father confessor, chief bringer-up - and 
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most worthy razor stropper to that grinnin’ 
papoose. Now, in my happiest hour, you 
bring this grief upon me. Boy,” he turned 
to the grinning Buttons, “have you caught 
up them booros yet? You have not.” As 
Wingate started forward Buttons made a 
flying leap, landed running, and as he dis- 
appeared around the corner of the shed he 
called back over his shoulder: 

“Yah, I ain’t goin’ round looking for no 
movin’ pitchers. I’m easy, but I ain’t plum 
daft.” 

Wingate smiled wanly. “ Shucks, the pore 
kid never had a chance. He’s right bright, 
that boy, but no learnin’ a-tall.” 

Ted noticed an unmistakable note of af- 
fection in the voice of the big, rough fellow. 
Unquestionably the man had a fatherly af- 
fection for the little waif, but he felt that 
to display it would be to appear less mascu- 
line. ‘Ted recalled having seen big mastiffs 
play with smaller dogs. The big dog might 
cuff the little one around, or even show a 
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complete lack of interest in the smaller dog; 
but let the smaller one be ‘taken away and the 
mastiff would at once set up a dreadful howl. 
Wingate was the mastiff. At least this was 
Ted’s theory and he decided this was a good 
time to put it to a test. 

“Perhaps I was mistaken in picking him 
out as the third member of our party,” Ted 
began his bluff. “I guess an older man would 
be better.” 

Wingate eyed him narrowly. 

“Well, now, I dunno,” he began limply. 
“ Buttons ain’t no manner of account, but 
neither is the rest of the flock. He’s shore 
expert with a rope—best on this ranch. 
Course I ain’t holdin’ out for him, for it 
shore would give me a heap of relief to be 
plum separated from him for a spell. But 
seein’ as you’ve told him he was goin’, maybe 
you'd just as well let it stand that way. Kids 
is funny ‘bout disappointments, and I’d hate 
to disappoint the little feller. But I'll make 
him walk a chalk line!” Wingate’s tone took 
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a belligerent air. “If that heathen is goin, 
he’s in for some early and lastin’ trainin’.” 

Ted quickly consented. He had satisfied 
himself on one point — Wingate was really 
fond of the boy. He might make Buttons 
walk a chalk line, but there would be no real 
dissention on the trip. And that alone was 
worthy of consideration. 

Ted thad learned from earlier experience 
that if a hunting trip is to be successful there 
must be no dissention. Far too many hunt- 
ing trips are ruined by having two men of 
about equal age and experience act as guides, 
each eager to establish his own superiority. 
Such a situation usually ends in a clash of 
authority. Wingate had said that Buttons 
was as good with a rope as any man on the 
ranch. ‘Ted knew instinctively that the boy 
was absolutely fearless and he knew that 
Buttons would obey Wingate to the letter, 
although he might jaw over it a little. 

As Ted reached this conclusion Buttons 
came back into the corral, shouting at the 
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heels of six lagging burros and lashing the 
hindermost ones with a piece of short rope. 
The burros seeméd wholly indifferent to the 
shouting and showed but little concern over 
the sting of the rope. A burro is not easily 
ruffled; he maintains his dignity under the 
most trying circumstances. 

“Don’t never try to make no moving 
pitchers of a booro,” taunted Buttons, 

“Why?” Ted called. 

Buttons laughed. “’Cause a booro don’t 
move.” 

Wingate called the grinning boy over to 
the gate. 

“ Boy,” he began in a serious tone, “ Ted 
is going back into the north country after 
some big game pictures and—and—a few 
other things. Doc is goin’ to outfit him 
and I’m goin’ along as guide. The doc of- 
fered him his choice of the ranch hands for 
the third member, and he picked you. The 
Lord knows why! I reckon it’s because he 
thinks you’re good with a rope. He aims 
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to catch his game’ with a rope and take pic- 
tures of the fracas. Reckon you can help 
turn the trick?” 

“‘What’s he gonna rope?” 

“ Nothin’. He takes the pictures and you 
do the ropin’. Leastwise we hope you air 
that much account.” 

“Well, what am I gonna rope?” 

“Well, wild mustangs for one thing, and 
lions for another.” 

““Whoop-ee! Mustangs is my middle name. 
Always have wanted to rope one sinc’t you 
told me that long-winded yarn ’bout how 
you used to catch ’em in the early days when 
the plains wuz full of ’em. They’s a lot 
of em back there in the big country yet, I 
reckon.” 

“Yes, a good many. But don’t get too 
cocky, son. A mustang is a hard one to rope, 
’cause you first got to get close enough. Be- 
lieve me, that’s some job.” 

“Shucks!”’ Buttons’ tone was highly in- 
dignant. “ Ain’t nothin’ afoot that ole Buck- 
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skin can’t ketch. "Member the antelope I 
roped?” 

“Yes, but you’ve never seen a mustang 
run.” 

“No, and you ain’t never seen ole Buck- 
skin run when he was tryin’ to ketch a mus- 
tang. Mustangs is his meat. When do we 
start.” 

“We can get the pack train and supplies 
ready in two days. Start day after to- 
morrow —if you can show a little speed.” 

Buttons’ face broke into a broad smile. 
“If it’s mustangs we’re after, watch my 
speed. For the next two days I aim to move 
so fast that my shadder will jes’ natcherly 
be plum wore out tryin’ to keep up with me.” 
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Four nights later the three hunters lounged 
before a roaring campfire, set just at the 
edge of a great forest. The past two days 
had been spent in working their way over 
rough and treeless country —unless the piti- 
fully dwarfed and gnarled things, struggling 
so valiantly to live in the rocky, barren soil, 
could be called trees—and upon reaching 
the timber late in the afternoon of that day, 
Wingate had ordered camp. 

The last part of the journey that afternoon 
had been slow and tiring. After a weary 
trek across miles and miles of rough, uneven 
ground, they had come at last to a place 
where tRe land broke abruptly into a lower 
country. ‘This sudden break was little less 


than a sheer precipice. Halting at the edge 
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of this rim rock, the hunters had gazed out 
over a seemingly limitless forest, stretching 
away and away to the north and east. They 
had been hard put to find a trail down the 
side of the cliff, but at last they did find 
one, clearly defined but so very steep that 
more than once they had reason to be thank- 
ful for sure-footed mounts. 

At the foot of the cliff a little stream 
made its tumultuous way over and around 
huge boulders. Here Wingate had ordered a 
halt long enough to water the stock and to 
refill the water bags carried on one of the 
pack burros. 

The short journey across the little valley 
which lay between the stream and the forest 
had been the only pleasant part of that day’s 
ride. High grass grew over the floor of 
this valley and the horses had been unwilling 
to go on. ‘The lead horses pulled at their 
ropes in their efforts to secure a few bites of 
grass as they passed, and Buttons, bringing 
up the rear, had been hard put to keep the 
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pack train in motion. The shade of the forest 
had been inviting to the tired hunters, but 
the grass was the thing of interest to the 
horses and pack burros. 

After making camp and establishing the 
picket line, Wingate had proposed that they 
ride down the valley between the forest’s edge 
and the stream. 

“It’s a good thing to look over the land 
around you,” he had said. “ We'll tie the 
dawgs up and leave ’em here. Don’t want 
?em yelling on any trail till we’re ready for 
action.” 

They had found the narrow valley crossed 
and criss-crossed with game trails. At one 
place a well-beaten trail ran between some 
huge boulders and, winding in and out, passed 
on down toward a basin where a species of 
wild grass grew very high. At this point 
Wingate turned back, pointing out that rt 
would be foolish to disturb whatever game 
might be below. 

“Come down here to-morrow,” he had 
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said. “Il ride below and you can set your 
camera near those boulders. No tellin’ what 
a fellow’s liable to flush down there, but Ill 
bet we chase out some deer.” 

Now, sprawled on the ground with his head 
resting against one of the packs, Wingate 
was gazing intently into the roaring fire. 
Nights are cool in the high country of the 
Southwest, and even in the middle of the 
summer a fire is most comforting once the 
sun has flamed down behind the purpled hills. 
A camp in the open is a cheerless thing with- 
out a roaring camp fire. 

Buttons had brought his saddle into the 
circle of firelight and sat cross-legged in the 
seat, busied at the task of converting his 
much valued snake skin into a belt. Buttons 
might travel far, but he had no intention of 
leaving that snake skin behind. 

Ted leaned back against the trunk of one 
of the great trees and listened to the many 
wierd sounds of the night. All around the 
circle of firelight the trunks of the big trees 
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stood out in bold silhouette, their tops lost in 
darkness. A soft wind, blowing out of the 
south, whispered a low, incessant requiem 
through these unseen tops, and the sigh and 
creak of the swaying branches was as a 
lullaby to the tired hunters. 

Deep in the woods a night bird trilled a 
tremulous, haunting cry, and far back over 
the edge of the rim rock a lone coyote yap- 
ped his defiance to the moon and the stars. 
Then quiet came again, the silence of the 
big woods—a silence that makes one feel 
that Time itself stands still. 

Ted broke the spell. “It’s a big coun- 
try,” he said. “ There’s something about it 
that seems to get under your skin.” 

Not a word came from Buttons or Win- 
gate, although Buttons looked up from his 
work as though surprised to hear the fact 
mentioned. Men of the west take their native 
land for what it is—a big country that 
moulds men after her own moods; a country 


that “ gets under the skin.” 
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Ted was beginning to realize this. On the 
first day out he had again and again exclaimed 
over the majesty, beauty and sweep of the 
country. His companions had offered no 
word; merely looked surprised that one should 
exclaim so over a fact so obvious. At first 
Ted had felt that they did not fully appreciate 
the beauty; that they were not easily im- 
pressed. Now he was slowly coming to 
realize that no words can describe the feeling 
of those who live in big country. On the 
second day out Ted had questioned Wingate 
on his seeming indifference, and Wingate had 
replied: 

“Well, now, Dll tell you how it is. I 
don’t know a lot of words and if I start in to 
talk about this country I run plumb out of 
words. I reckon words were invented to 
eall things by. Like you say, there’s some- 
thing about this country that sorter gets under 
your skin. It’s more of a feeling than any- 
thing else; somethin’ you can’t put your finger 
on or find words ‘to tell-about it. Tell you 
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what I mean: One time I was wrangling 
dudes in the Grand Canyon below here. 
The Canyon is great to see, but it’s greater 
to listen to. One of the dudes could think up 
more words than a preacher. Finally he says 
to me: 

“*You don’ seem to talk much, Mr. Win- 
gate.’” 

“Nope,” I says. 

“* Maybe you don’t enjoy this country,’ ” 
the dude says. 

“*Plenty,’” I says, “‘but I like to listen 
to my country and if I keep my fool head shut 
I can hear her talk.’ ” 

“Tt’s like that,” Wingate continued. ‘“ Old 
Timers don’t do .a lot of talkin’ ‘bout the 
scenery. ”Tain’t that they don’t appreciate it; 
I reckon it’s because they know that beauty 
can’t be matched by words. A feller in love 
don’t jump around. yellin’ ‘ beautiful, beauti- 
ful’ every time he sees his sweetheart, does he? 
No sir! He just sits still and looks at her. 
He’s busy storing up pictures of her instead 
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of tryin’ to paint ’em or improve on the 
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original. There’s not a lot you can 

His words broke off short. Over on the 
picket line one of the horses whinnied shrilly. 
All three of the hunters looked up. Buttons, 
who sat facing the southwest, suddenly 
jumped up and pointed to the top of the 
cliff which they had descended that very 
afternoon. 

“Lookey yonder!” he exclaimed. 

All eyes followed his pointing finger. 
There, walking along the edge of the rim 
rock and cast out in bold relief against the sky, 
was a long, dark line of horses—dozens of 
them. 

“ Mustangs!” Wingate exclaimed. 

“Dawg-gone! We've found ’em!” But- 
tons was jubilant. 

“Yes, and I think they’ve found us,” said 
Wingate, evenly. ‘“ Wind is in our favor, all 
right, but [ll bet my shirt they’ve seen our 
fire. Maybe *twouldn’t look bigger than a 
speck that far away, but a mustang knows a 
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lot about fire and heaps more about men. 
Shouldn’t wonder fe 

He paused and strained his eyes to follow 
the long line of wild horses passing along 
the edge of the cliff. Finally the leader 
reached the trail and began the descent, the 
whole herd following closely on his heels. 

“Huh! grunted Wingate. “Blamed if 
they ain’t coming down into the valley. 
’*Spect they'll water over there at the crick, 
and then like as not they'll feed on down 
stream. Here, Ted — Buttons, help put out 
this fire. ‘Then we'll go over and picket our 
hosses a little farther back in the timber. 
Can’t afford to have them nickering any 
more.” 

“Will they stay in the valley to-night?” 
Ted asked Wingate. 

“Yep, if they don’t catch wind of us.” 

Buttons could hold in no longer. “ Gee! 
If they do, they’re our meat. ‘That trail up 
the cliff is the only way out unless they take 
to the woods, and mustangs don’t like timber 
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runnin’,” and Buttons started for the picket 
line to lead the horses farther back in the 
woods. 
“Tt’s too good to be true,” Ted enthused. 
“Son,” Wingate answered calmly, “I 
don’t want to spread any gloom, but them 
mustangs ain’t caught yet.” 
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The next morning the camp was astir long 
before there was any hint of light in the 
east. Wingate busied himself with prepar- 
ing breakfast, while Buttons helped Ted 
unstrap the heavy packs that held the camera 
outfit. Buttons was as keenly eager for their 
first trial at the business of roping a mustang 
as was Ted. It was not so much the novelty 
of roping — that was an old game with But- 
tons, but he could hardly wait to see how 
the camera would work. He really had a 
very hazy impression about it. 

“There was a feller at the ranch with a 
kodak onc’t and he had to hold it mighty still 
to git any pictchers,” Buttons told Ted. 
“ How you aim to hold that heavy thing still 
while on the back of a gallopin’ hoss?” 
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“Well, Ili tell you = 

“Come and git it ‘fore I throw it away,” 
boomed Wingate’s voice from the improvised 
camp kitchen. It was the usual way a 
westerner has of announcing that the meal 
is ready. 

“Tell you all about it during breakfast,” 
Ted said as both of them scurried toward the 
campfire. 

“Don’t tell me till after breakfast,” said 
Buttons as he sat down before his steaming 
plate. “I don’t like to have my eatin’ inter- 
rupted with listenin’.” 

For fifteen minutes there was little talk. 
All three were very hungry and they were 
eating with a gusto that promised to last 
as long as the food held out. When they had 
licked the last morsel from their plates and 
drained the last drop from the coffee pot, 
Buttons re-opened the conversation. 

“Now you can tell me how you aim to 
keep that thar pitcher machine steady whilst 
that jack-rabbit cayuse of yours goes lickety 
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split along behind some mustang, losin’ dis- 
tance every jump.” 

“You noticed that folding iron frame out 
there in the pack?” 

me yep.. 

“Well, that carries the camera. It has 
arms made to fit the cantle of the saddle and 
hold it firm in front of the rider. Perhaps 
you noticed that my camera is surrounded 
by a secondary steel framework, fitting fairly 
close but leaving some play at both ends 
and a great deal of space at the sides. 'That’s 
a little invention of mine. The camera, sus- 
pended in this frame and pivoted at two 
points, is held constantly level, regardless of 
the motion of its supports —that is, unless 
the change of position is in excess of ninety 
degrees. You’ve seen a carpenter’s spirit 
level? Well, it works on the same principle. 
However rough the going, the camera re- 
mains level. The finder comes just to a 
level with my eyes, when I am seated in the 
saddle, and the lens is above the level of the: 
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horse’s head. All I have to do is sit there 
and grind away while # 
“Is that so?” broke in Buttons. “And 


what is that glass-eyed idjut of yours going 


to be doing while you’re sittin’ thar grindin’ 
away? He'll shore object vilent to such 
a riggin’ on his saddle. An’ once he gits 
goin’ good, you can look for a change in posi- 
tion that’s more’n any ninety degrees. I’ve 
seen him change his position complete under 
a little excitement.” 

“I am to use one of the lead horses. He 
is slower, but he is safe.” 

“Ain’t nary one of ’em can keep up with 
a wagon,” argued Buttons. 

“T’ve arranged for that. When the action 
gets too far away, I simply slip on my tele- 
photo lens. That brings the object right up 
close, even tho’ it is a long ways off. It 
takes only a minute to change.” 

“Dawg-gone if you havn’t got ever’thing 
figgered out,” said Buttons, and he shook 
his head admiringly. 

Grad 
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“Well, the success of a trip often depends 
on having things figured out.” 

“Huh!” snorted Wingate. “It depends 
-more on getting the thing done after you’ve 
figured it out. If you two keep sittin’ there 
yappin’ about it, we won't git started to-day. 
I'll wash up the dishes and git goin’ for the far 
end of the valley. The wind is with us, 
blowing from that direction. You git yore 
camera rigged on old Pete and ride down to 
the point we picked out yesterday after- 
noon. Better station Buttons near that big 
boulder where the game trail passes. ‘Then, 
if I was you, I’d go back a little way up the 
trail and put on that long distance lens you 
spoke about. That lets the mustangs reach 
Buttons before they’re frightened by any 
scent of you. I figger they will come moseyin’ 
along up the trail *bout half an hour after 
they catch scent of me. I don’t aim to scare 
’em much, but I'll let °em see me. They'll 
run some at first, but lke as not they'll be 
settled down ’bout the time they git to the 
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big boulder. Then we'll see whether Buttons 
is worth his chow or not.” 

“Yore figgerin’ is perfect, ‘too,” taunted 
Buttons, “but I ain’t goin’ to be plum put 
out if them mustangs does a little figgerin’.” 

“There will probably be many disappoint- 
ments,” Ted smoothed over, “ but it is worth 
a trial. We will fail a good many times, but 
sometimes we will have success. It wouldn’t 
be much of a game if it was so easy that just 
anyone could do it. The difficult part is the 
very thing that will make the pictures interest- 
ing.” 

Buttons arose and started over toward the 
picket line. 

“Well, Mr. Pitcher Man,” he called back, 
“I opines that you have shore picked a prize 
difficulty.” 

Wingate soon had the camp cleaned up 
and everything in order. As an experienced 
guide, he knew the value of order in camp. 
By the time he had finished, Ted and But- 
tons had saddled their horses; Buttons all 
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the while talking low and earnestly to Buck- 
skin, pointing out to him the difficult part he 
was to play in the days that were to come. 

** Buckskin,” Buttons confided in his horse, 
“you ‘has shore lost your position as a plain 
and fancy cow hoss. From now on you moves 
considerable more lively than you ever have 
before. You air in fer some difficulties and 
disappointments. Me, I’ve had ’em all my 
life, but I hates to start saddlin’ ’em on to 
you.” 

Wingate came out to join them and found 
that Buttons had already saddled his horse 
for him. 

“Well, Dll git goin,” the said as he 
mounted the waiting horse. ‘“ Give me about 
an hour’s start, ’cause I'll have to ride wide 
through the timber. Then you can go down 
and take your places. If nothing happens 
by noon, you can turn back to camp and I'll 
join you here. This afternoon I aims to see 
if that creek has got any trout in it. I’m ex- 
pert at ropin’ trout.” 
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With that declaration he waved his hand 
and rode off through the timber so as to flank 
the open valley and come back into it again 
at the lower end where it met the forest and 
the canyon wall. 

In a little while long shafts of light began 
to stream through the trees and the boys knew 
that the sun was above the horizon. Old Pete 
objected not the slightest to the steel camera 
frame that was strapped on the front of his 
saddle. Then Ted mounted and had Buttons 
pass the heavy camera up to him. Fitting it 
in place, he tried one or two revolutions of the 
crank just to make sure that all was working 
well and to see what effect the clicking sound 
would have on old Pete’s nerves. Pete had no 
nerves. The little tufts of cool green grass, 
which he found here under the trees, were 
far too engaging for him to be upset by any- 
thing less than an earthquake. 

Buttons mounted Buckskin and carefully 
examined his rope to see that it was neatly 
coiled. He knew that much of the success of 
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this trip would depend upon the sureness of 
his throw. There must be no failure, for 
there might not be a second chance. Mus- 
tangs are fleet, and once frightened they 
would not tarry long in the neighborhood. 
Buttons grinned as he thought of the part 
he was to play. 

“Let’s go,” he said, turning to Ted, “ I’m 
rarin’ to begin the difficulties.” 

An hour later they reached the big boulders 
just at the edge of the forest. The trail, 
winding in and out of the tall grass, passed 
almost directly by the base of these. Here 
Ted was to take up his station behind a 
great boulder with a narrow cleft running 
from its top nearly to the bottom. From 
this point he could watch Buttons and would 
know just when to ride out and begin his 
cranking. 

The trail was worn deep by years of 
travel. Evidently it was followed by both 
mustang and deer. Doubtless the tall grass 
in the little valley furnished excellent pastur- 
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age in the winter, but in the summer the mus- 
tangs would show little interest in this grass. 
It was too tough to suit their fancy at such 
season when ‘shorter, tenderer grass was to 
be found. They merely followed the trail 
in working their way down to the lower end of 
the valley. 

The boys hoped the mustangs would come 
along this trail after taking fright at Win- 
gate’s presence. If so, they would be with- 
in roping distance before they became aware 
of the presence of Buttons or Ted. If, on 
the other hand, their fright was greater than 
Wingate anticipated, it was certain that they 
would head across the valley for the one 
trail leading up the cliff. This lay diagonally 
across and above the position the boys had 
taken. If this turned out to be the case, then 
Buttons and Ted could put spurs to their 
horses and dash across the valley in an ef- 
fort to head them off, and having the shorter 
distance to go, should be able to reach the 
cliff ahead of them. Certainly the mustangs 
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would not take to the forest. The going there 
was not to their liking. 

The trail showed many hoof prints, both of 
mustang and deer, but the soil was dry and it 
was impossible to say whether any of these 
had been made within the last twenty-four 
hours, 

Diagonally across the trail from the big 
boulder where Buttons was to take his stand, 
a little finger of timber land pushed out into 
the grass covered valley. Here for a little 
way the trail ran through the trees, swung 
sharply around the boulder and then traced 
its way out toward the cliff. 

Buttons sized up the situation with a 
critical eye. “If they follow the trail they'll 
shore run into a peck o’ trouble fore they 
know it,” he said to Ted. 

“Tt couldn’t be laid out better,” Ted 
agreed. “Now I'll go back to my stand 
and ‘start praying for a lot of luck.” 

Buttons spat on his hands, rubbed them to- 
gether and then lifted one above his head. 
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““What’s that for?” Ted asked. 

“Test the direction of the wind. You can 
tell better with a little moisture on your hand. 
Wind sorter seems to dry it and you can 
feel it dryin’. Try_it.” 

Ted complied. Buttons was right, the 
moist hand seemed far more sensitive than 
a dry palm. He smiled and turned to But- 
tons: 

“At least the wind’s right. Luck is with 
us so far. Well, here goes. Good luck.” 

“Same to you. If a mustang comes along 
this way he’s due for some surprises. I don’t 
aim to miss, but if I do Vl push old Buck- 
skin so fast that his hoofs will smoke.” 

Ted laughed and rode back along the trail 
toward the boulder where he was to take 
his stand. 

Time dragged on with lagging feet. The 
sun mounted higher and higher. To the 
two boys, waiting quietly and breathlessly, 
every minute seemed an hour and an hour of 
waiting well nigh exhausted their patience. 
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Ted could look through the fissure in his 
rock and watch Buttons and the trail. But- 
tons sat idly in his saddle, head cocked to one 
side as he listened for the sound of hoof beats 
along the trail. He did not need to see the 
trail. It would indeed be a soft-footed animal 
that could slip along that path without But- 
tons’ keen ears catching the sound. 

In time Buttons grew impatient and his 
nervousness was betrayed by the way he ran 
his fingers through the coils of his rope. Then 
impatience gradually gave way to indifference 
and doubt. He began to count this effort a 
failure. The sun was blistering hot and his — 
position behind the boulder was none too 
comfortable. He looked across the trail to the 
little clump of trees. How cool they looked. 
If only he could be over there in their deep 
shade. If only he could lie down there and 
go 

Buttons gasped and cautiously reigned 
back his horse. A skulking, crouching, tawny 
brown form crossed the trail, tail lashing and 
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belly almost touching the ground. Reaching 
the clump of trees, it flashed upward into 
the lower limbs and began making its cautious 
way out along a limb that hung directly over 
the trail. 

Buttons caught his breath. “Gosh,” he 
said to himself, “it’s a lion! Actin’ mighty 


33 


funny. I wonder 

All at once the secret flashed through his 
mind. The lion was hunting, too. The 
skulking, creeping manner in which he had 
crossed the trail was proof of that. Some- 
thing was coming along the trail and the lion 
had made for this vantage point, knowing 
that from the overhanging limb he could 
pounce upon his prey and crush its neck with 
a single bite of his powerful jaws. 

Buttons’ eyes widened as he watched the 
beast, lying stretched out along the limb, head 
on paws, his head turned away from But- 
tons and gazing fixedly down the trail. Only 
the slow lashing of his tail betrayed his 
presence. Back and forth it moved, now and 
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then giving a little nervous jerk. It was the 
one muscular action which the big cat could 
not control. He smelled his dinner, some- 
where along that trail, and the lashing tail 
betrayed his eagerness. 

A thousand unanswered questions began 
to flash through Buttons’ mind. What could 
be coming along the trail. Mustangs? Would 
a lion attack a mustang? He did not know. 
‘Efe knew that they were constantly trapping 
some unexpecting deer, but 

That was it! Deer were coming along the 
trail, working their way back from the lower 
end of the valley. Buttons felt sure of this. 
Beyond doubt his own horse had scented the 
lion, and he was not showing the least bit of 
nervousness. Still, that was no proof, for 
Buckskin was far removed from the wild 
horse and might not recognize this as an 


enemy. 
Then Buttons suddenly remembered Ted 


and the camera. Holy smoke! Talk about 


luck! Whatever was coming along that trail, 
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the lion meant to spring upon it. The few 
frightened leaps that the creature would make 
when he felt the beast upon his back would 
carry him well up to Buttons’ position. Then 
Buttons would make his throw. 

But the throw would not be at the mus- 
tang or deer, or whatever it was that the 
lion was waiting — the throw would be at the 
lion! 

Talk about luck! Here was an element of 
surprise which no one could have even 
dreamed of. Buttons wondered if Ted had 
seen the big cat cross the trail; wondered if 
he would be in readiness; wondered if 

There came the sound of sharp hoofs beat- 
ing on dry ground. But the hoof beats were 
slow and irregular and the sound was not 
heavy enough for mustangs. 

“Deer,” thought Buttons and glanced to- 
ward the lion. The beast was gathering his 
feet together for the spring, his tail impatient- 
ly lashing back and forth. 

Buttons held his rope free, gathered his 
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reins a little more tightly and carried his 
| spurs back to a position where he could rudely 
shake poor old Buckskin into action. But- 
tons knew a great deal about a mountain 
lion and he knew the spring would be light- 
ning fast. There would be no time to waste if 
he was to make sure of his throw. 

The footsteps came nearer, seemed almost 
opposite. Buttons held his eyes on the lion. 
Slowly the beast turned his head toward But- 
tons, but his gaze was directly down. Evi- 
dently his prey was passing under him. Then 
the head lifted a little, the tail suddenly 
ceased its lashing, stiffened and was poised. 
Buttons knew the sign. The next instant 
would bring the leap. 

With a wild yell, and sinking his spurs 
deep, Buttons literally lifted Buckskin out 
from behind the rock just as the tawny yel- 
low form launched into the air. His rope 
was swinging around his head even before 
he fully caught sight of the game. 

It was a herd of deer, six or eight fine 
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does, and even as he saw this the lion landed 
plump on the back of the one nearest But- 
tons. Deer and lion saw Buttons at the same 
instant but the deer lunged forward, too panic 
stricken to have any fear of the man and 
horse tearing down the trail. 

At such a time things happen quickly, al- 
most too quickly to be seen; far too quickly 
to be told about in an even way. Buttons 
cast one glance over his shoulder. Ted was 
in action. Down the trail he came, pushing 
old Pete and cranking away for dear life. 

Buttons made one more swing of his rope 
and sent it flying. 

Out, out it sped, writhing and making its 
peculiar swishing sound. Then for a moment 
it seemed to stop and the great loop stood 
poised above the lion and deer. The lion 
has lost all interest in his prey; seemed to 
realize that the hunter had become the hunted. 
But it-had all been so breathlessly rapid. He 
made a quick spring, up and out from the 
back of the deer. 
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Too late. That second the noose settled 
over him. Buckskin, never forgetting his 
training, stopped dead in his tracks as the 
noose settled. The next second there was a 
flash of tawny brown as the lion was jerked 
through the air and landed sprawling and 
spitting by the side of the trail. 

Panic stricken, the deer bounded off into the 
woods. Ted came riding down, cranking and 
shouting directions. It was the reel of a life 
time, at least so he thought, and he wanted to 
get all the action possible. 

Had he known what a fortnight was to 
bring, in the way of action, he would have 
thought no more of this than he had thought 
when cranking out reels of birds and small 
game. 
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The big cat was down, but he was not 
through. It is doubtful if there is a more 
cowardly animal in all the west than the 
mountain lion. He is known by many 
names — puma, panther, cougar and big cat, 
but despite his various names his nature re- 
mains the same; a skulking beast of prey, 
cowardly beyond belief and always careful 
to attack such animals as are by nature least 
fitted to defend themselves. No hunter in 
the west ever fears the mountain lion. The 
lion is not hunted because he is dangerous, 
but because he is a predatory beast, living on 
the fat of the land. One mountain lion will 
kill a great many deer during the year and 
the stockmen have suffered much from his 
depredations. 
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However, there are but few wild things 
so cowardly that they will not fight for their 
lives when driven to the wall or imprisoned. 
As this lion felt Buttons’ rope grow tight 
around his neck, he rolled over on his back and 
began to claw and snap at the lariat in a 
manner which threatened to sever it. Hach 
time the lion rolled over on his back Buttons 
would put Buckskm into a quick gallop. 
Finding himself being dragged over the rough 
ground, the lion would cease clawing at the 
rope and try frantically to regain his feet. 

Buttons was enjoying it hugely. As the 
efforts of the brute grew weaker, Buttons 
slacked up on the rope so that the lion might 
gain a little strength and thus renew his 
snapping, spitting activities. The boy felt 
little sympathy for this ruthless, cold blooded 
killer, and he was anxious for Ted to get as 
much of the action as possible. 

As the struggles of the lion became more 
feeble, Buttons decided that the big cat had 
held the center of the stage long enough and 
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that it was now time for him to do a little 
starring on his own hook. 

“Watch me hog tie him,” Buttons shouted 
to Ted. 

Moving his horse toward the lion in order 
to gain a little rope, Buttons waited until the 
lion thrust out one of his paws to claw at 
the rope. Like a flash a little loop ran 
along the lariat and settled neatly in a perfect 
half hitch over the extended paw. Out shot 
the other front paw to claw at this new enemy. 
It was but to meet another neatly thrown half 
hitch. Then Buttons jerked on the rope and 
pulled the two imprisoned front paws well 
up under the lion’s chin. Up came the back 
feet, clawing and tearing. Again a little loop 
ran along the rope, and yet again. In a 
twinkling the beast was helpless, his four feet 
drawn close together and the rope firmly 
knotted. 

“Bully work,” cheered Ted. “Bet this 
will make the picture fans take notice. Now 
what do you intend ——” 
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He never finished the sentence. And what- 
ever had been Buttons’ intentions, he lost 
sight of them in the excitement of the next 
moment. There came the sound of hoof beats 
on the hard ground; such a sound as is made 
by many horsemen pushing their mounts to 
the utmost. 

Buttons glanced down the trail and his 
eyes fairly popped from his head. 

“Lookey, Ted, lookey!” he _ shouted. 
“Yonder comes the mustangs!” 

At this same moment the mustangs sighted 
the boys, swerved sharply to their left and 
started out across the mesa for the trail 
leading up the cliff. 

Here was a pretty mess! Buttons was 
powerless to ride after them, for he had so 
firmly hog tied the mountain lion that he 
could not hope to get his rope loose in time to 
reach the cliff ahead of the fleeing horses. 

Ted sized up the situation in a glance; saw 
that the chance for roping one was out of the 
question. This was maddening, but he never 
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once lost his head. After all, his first plans 
had been to get pictures of wild game. Now, 
spread out over the mesa like a great fan, 
necks stretched forward and hoofs pounding, 
was a great herd of beautiful wild horses, 
running for their lives. Here, indeed, was a 
picture! 

Ted cast one sympathetic, understanding 
look at the bewildered Buttons and then 
turned old Pete and headed for the cliff. If 
he could only keep his distance he would 
be able to get some fairly good pictures. Even 
should he lose ground, as he felt that he 
would, he could quickly screw the tele-photo 
lens into place and bring the running horses 
close up to the camera eye. 

He soon discovered that old Pete was 
loosing ground, Pete had seen better days, 
but even in his best days he was no match for 
those fleeing wild things. Then, too, he 
was carrying a great deal of weight and the 
mustangs were running free. Frantically Ted 
began changing his lens. Then suddenly he 
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seemed to lose all interest in his job and his 
eyes became fixed on a new actor just entering 
the scene. 

Well over to the left of the fleeing herd, 
and running all alone, was the most beautiful 
spotted stallion Ted had ever seen. Evidently 
this horse had left the trail some distance 
below the spot where Buttons had been sta- 
tioned. Could it be that he had sensed some 
danger which the others had not felt? 

As the other mustangs caught sight of 
him they swerved over in his direction. Their 
line of flight converged, and they no longer 
ran spread out in wild confusion. They had 
sighted their leader and were eager to follow 
him now that danger was an established fact. 

In open mouthed wonderment Ted watched 
the herd swing in behind this pinto leader. He 
was a_ beautiful stallion, and his mahogany 
and cream colored coat glistened in the sun- 
light. Nostrils flaring, legs working with pis- 
ton-like regularity, the splendid fellow seemed 
to be actually enjoying the race, and he 
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carried his head a little higher as the entire 
herd swept in behind him. He was the leader 
again, and the stupid members of his herd, 
failing to follow at his first warning of dan- 
ger, were again at his heels. Then, either be- 
cause he felt proud of this fact or because 
he wished to show Ted what little fear he 
had of being overtaken, he began to jump 
first to one side and then the other, as a colt 
runs and plays in a pasture lot. 

Unconsciously Ted reined in his horse to 
watch the flight. He saw but little of the 
other horses; his eyes were fixed on that evenly 
marked pinto leader. And so great was his 
admiration that he lost all thought of his 
purpose. 

Soon the leader reached the little creek 
at the foot of the cliff, swept splashing across, 
and with a series of sure-footed, plunging 
leaps, scaled the path that had seemed so 
difficult to the hunters when they had been 
forced to come down it. Close on the heels 
of the spotted stallion came the entire herd, 
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crowding and pushing a little, but never a 
horse lost his footing or even seemed to lose 
his stride. Once at the top they disappeared, 
their flying tails seeming to wave a saucy 
good-bye to Ted and Buttons, 

“Whew!” Ted whistled to himself. And 
then, because he could think of nothing else 
to do, he again whistled and shook his 
head in bewildered amazement. 

At that moment Buttons came galloping 
up. 

“What’s the matter with you, have you 
growed to the ground there?” he asked. 

The sound of Buttons’ voice brought Ted 
back to earth. He passed a hand across his 
face, shook his head and grinned foolishly. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “I guess I forgot 
my business.” 

“You shore did. And if my guess is any 
good, that’s the last chance you'll have of any 
business like that in ‘this neck of the woods. 
Them mustangs are headed fer the next 
county. What’s the matter, buck fever?” 
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“T guess that’s about it,’ Ted answered 
limply. ‘‘ But say, did you see that leader?” 

“Got.a glimpse of him. Reckon he must 
’a, turned off the path further down. Prob- 
ably smelt somethin’ wrong. A paint hoss 
is always smarter than Satan. Rest of the 
fools didn’t believe him. Id shore admire to 
get my rope on him, but I was right smart 
busy gettin’ my rope off that lion.” 

“Ts he dead?” Ted asked. 

“Yep, tolerable. Had to shoot him so’s 
to get my rope off quick. One thing shore, 
you kain’t afford to be tied on to no lions 
when there’s mustangs to be caught.” 

Then, realizing how they had bungled 
their chances, Buttons began to complain bit- 
terly of their luck. 

“Great guns, fellow,” Ted protested, “we 
had the best luck imaginable. That was 
some fight you had with the lion, and we 
won't get a better picture than that in a 
blue moon. I’m after pictures, and believe 
me, that was some picture!” 
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Buttons grimaced. ‘“ Yah, and I’m after 
mustangs, and believe me, that leader was 
some hoss. Maybe youre satisfied, but I 
won't be till I get my rope around that 
fellow’s neck.” 

“Well, I’m with you in that,” Ted laughed. 
“Come on, there’s no use crying over spilled 
milk. Let’s go back and take a look at the 
big cat.” 

Together the boys rode back to the scene 
of the recent struggle. If Ted was the least 
disappointed over missing out on the mus- 
tangs, he covered it up well with his exclama- 
tions of surprise over the size of the dead 
lion. 

“State pays a bounty on their scalps,” said 
Buttons. ‘‘ Several dollars, I reckon.” 

“Well, you scalp him. The skin would 
be worthless this time of year but you can 
take his scalp along; and when we get back 
the money is yours.” 

“Mine! You mean I can have it all?” 


“Yes,” Ted assured him. 
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“Whew! Know what I'll do with all that 
money?” 

“What?” Ted questioned. 

“T’ll buy me a suit of store clothes — 
suspenders, buttons and all.” 

A few minutes later the boys were on 
their way back to camp. At noon Wingate 
joined them there. With great excitement 
in his voice, Ted told of the roping of the 
mountain lion and how the mustangs had 
appeared at the very moment when they 
were unable to give chase. 

Wingate was not easily ruffled by little 
disappointments. He agreed with Ted that 
the picture of roping the lion would prove a 
winner. Jerking a mountain lion from the 
back of a frenzied deer should furnish a movie 
audience with a real thrill. Even Buttons 
began to find some solace in the situation 
when he thought of the part he had played 
in the making of the picture. _ 

“Will the pitcher show me hog tyin’ the 
varmint?” he asked. 
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“You bet. It'll show every move you 
made,” Ted assured him. 

“And it will be some picture,’ offered 
Wingate. “ Never mind about the mustangs 
gettin’ away. They won’t travel so far that 
we can’t find ’em again, and even if they 
do there are other herds back in here.” 

“No other herd will do,” Ted protested. 
“There’s a wonderful pinto stallion leading 
that herd and Buttons and I have a special 
engagement with him.” 

“Fine hoss?” Wingate asked Buttons, 
evidently unwilling to accept Ted’s estimate 
of horse flesh. 

“ Purtiest I ever saw, and as evenly marked 
as if he’d been painted with a bresh. I aim 
to put a rope over his head if it takes me 
from now on.” 

“All right, I sorter like to single ’em out 
myself,’ Wingate approved. “They won’t 
travel far if we don’t appear to be after ’em. 
I figure they’ll follow the table-land back 
into the foothills. We'll stay here to-day and 
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to-night, break camp in the morning and 
mosey back into the foothills on their trail. 
Be plum easy to follow. This afternoon I 
calculate to rope me a buckin’ trout. Want 
to go ‘long and try your luck?” 

“You bet,” Ted answered. 

Buttons shook his head sagely. “Tl go 
‘long, but I don’t have to try my luck. I’ve 
had plenty of luck all my life— and it’s all 
been bad.” 
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After the dinner dishes were washed and 
put away, Wingate began digging around 
in one of his packs and soon produced a 
spool of stout water-proof line and a box 
of small hooks. 

“That’s the lay-out,” he said. “ You can 
do a lot with a few tools, if you know how.” 

“What about bait and a rod?” Ted asked. 

Wingate grinned. “I see you are a fancy 
fisherman or you wouldn’t call a pole a rod. 
T’ll cut an alder or willow over on the crick. 
As fer bait, we'll take this here tobacco tin 
and catch a bunch of them pesky deer flies 
that are botherin’ the hosses to death. L 
reckon the hosses won’t mind partin’ com- 
pany with a few of them. You put a deer 
fly on the hook so as not to kill it and 
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then cast it out on the water. If you don’t 
put on any sinker, the line and fly will float. 
When the fly gets his feet wet he starts in 
to buzzin’ around. Then Mr. Trout gets 
busy.” 

Ted and Buttons were all eagerness to 
try their luck. In a little while they had 
captured a number of deer flies and im- 
prisoned them in the tobacco tin. The horses 
seemed grateful for the lively interest be- 
ing shown in their tormentors. 

At the stream, Wingate cut three ‘ong 
willow poles and rigged three lines. Then 
he moved up the stream a short distance to 
the foot of a little pool. Ted wanted to go 
to the head of the pool but Wingate pro- 
tested. 

“Yore shadow will fall in the pool from 
that direction,” he said. “If a trout sees 
yore shadow, you'll never see that trout in 
the fryin’ pan. Always have the sun in 
front of you if you are fishing with a short 
line. By fishing from the foot of the pool 
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the current floats the fly back over the pool 
and more water is covered that way. Always 
slip up on a trout pool. Blamed if it don’t 
look like trout talk. Let one of ’em catch 
sight of you, or see yore shadow, and he hur- 
ries around tellin’ all the others not to pay 
no ‘tention to any innocent lookin’ flies 
floatin’ ’round. Now I’ll slip up here easy 
like and we'll see what happens.” 

He impaled a deer fly on the little hook 
and, stooping low, pushed his way into the 
alders. ‘Then he sent his fly sailing out to 
the foot of the little fall at the head of 
the pool. 

The deer fly buzzed and buzzed, trying 
to lift himself from the water. His feeble 
efforts accomplished no more than to betray 
his presence to every trout in that pool. 
Gently the fly floated along the surface, his 
beating wings sending out little tell-tale 
circles, and as the fly floated back Wingate 
moved his rod just enough to keep pace with 
the speed of the current. He knew there 
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must be no slack line when the strike came. 

Twice he cast toward the falls without 
success and on the third trial it seemed that 
the fly never touched the water. A beau- 
tiful trout met it in mid-air. He was not 
a big fellow, but he bent the slender willow 
pole in a graceful are and his frantic rushes 
told of his determination to stay in that pool. 
With consumate skill Wingate maneuvered 
the trout close to the bank and then with an 
adroit flip tossed him out onto the high grass. 
Buttons and Ted dived for him like school 
boys playing football. 

“A pippin!” Ted shouted. ‘“ O.you frying 
pan!” 

Wingate grunted disapproval. ‘“ Huh, if 
you two are goin’ to yell like Commanche 
Indians, that’s about the only one we'll get 
for the fryin’ pan. Now we'll have to move 
on up to the next pool. After this, keep 
yore heads shut till we get through fishin’ a 
pool.” 

At the next pool Wingate took a trout on 
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the first cast and then turned to Ted, offer- 
ing a few whispered instructions as he fixed 
a fly on Ted’s hook. Ted made a cast, and 
hardly had the fly settled on the water when 
a trout rose to it. Ted was paralyzed and 
stood motionless. 

“ Strike him, strike him!” Wingate said in 
a hoarse whisper. 

Ted jerked the pole with enough violence 
to have broken it had the trout been hooked. 
It was too late; that trout was gone. 

“ Half hour late,” Buttons jeered. ‘“ You 
gotta set the hook the minute he strikes. 
Kain’t go to sleep on this job.” 

“Maybe you think you could do better,” 
taunted Ted, completely exasperated over 
missing the fish. 

“Shore could,’ Buttons replied evenly. 
“T’m the champ-een trout fisherman west of 
the Mississippi. Gimme that pole!” 

“Not so fast there!” Wingate put in. 
“Two can play at this game. Use yore own 
pole. You two stay here and I’ll move on 
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up to the next pool. The fellow who catches 
the biggest trout gets out of doin’ the dishes 
to-night.” 

“Y’d do dishes the rest of my life to catch 
a big one,” said Ted. 

The trout continued to rise, and in a 
short time the two boys had six beautiful fish 
lying on the grass. They were not large, 
none of them more than twelve inches in 
length, but all were beautifully colored. 

“ Let’s quit,” said Ted when he had landed 
another. “ Wingate will have some more, 
and they are so pretty it seems a shame to 
take more than we can eat.” 

“They shore are purty,’ agreed Buttons, 
“but takin’ more trout than I can eat is a 
long day’s work.” 

Again he sent his fly sailing out over the 
pool and again a splendid trout came clear 
of the water in his eagerness to get the fly. 
As the pole bent under the strain, both boys 
realized that there was the king of the pool. 

“Whoopee!” Buttons shouted. “Im tied 
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onto the very feller that dug this crick. He’s 
bigger than sin and meaner than pizen. 
Watch him buck!” 

And buck he did. In the midst of the first 
frantic efforts of the trout, Wingate returned 
and took in the situation at a glance. He 
realized that Buttons had hooked a fine trout, 
and while somewhat skeptical of Buttons’ 
ability to land him, he held his tongue. He 
knew that many a splendid fish is lost be- 
cause of the frenzied instructions that are 
shouted by would-be helpers. 

Buttons was clearly excited. Despite his 
earlier boast, he knew his limitations in this 
particular field and it was not altogether com- 
forting to have Wingate standing by watch- 
ing the show. 

He turned an appealing eye on Wingate. 

“ What’ll I do now?” he asked. 

“ Keep yore eye on the fish,” warned Win- 
gate, and then chuckled as he added, “ the 
best trout fisherman west of the Mississippi 


oughter know what to do.” 
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“T said trout fisherman, not whale,” But- 
tons retorted. 

Realizing that Wingate would offer no 
help, and sensing that any failure on his part 
would be met with taunting jeers, Buttons 
devoted himself to the landing of that trout. 

At last, utterly exhausted by the unequal 
struggle, the trout came to the surface and 
lay on his side as though dead. Slowly and 
carefully Buttons worked him in toward the 
shallow water. Just when the trout was 
nearly against the shore, Buttons leaned out 
over the stream and stooped to take the fish 
in his hand. It was a fatal mistake. His 
line slacked a little and at that moment the 
trout gave one last desperate flop. The fly 
dropped from his mouth and in a flash he was 
gone. Buttons lunged forward in a last 
despairing effort to prevent the escape, lost 
his footing and sprawled headlong into the 
shallow water. He emerged very meek and 
downcast, scarcely conscious of the fact that 
Ted and Wingate were rolling on the grass, 
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howling with laughter. His pride was hurt 
too much for him to worry over laughter. 

He rubbed his hands over his wet clothes 
in a futile manner and, slowly sensing the 
humor of the situation, looked at Ted and 
grinned ‘sheepishly. 

“Wingate put the deal up wrong,” he said, 
quite meekly. “ The fellow who lost the big- 
gest fish oughter do the dishes. That’s me, 
I reckon. Yep, I reckon I’m the champ-een 
trout loser west of any place.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE Mysterious CAMPFIRE 


Breaking camp early the next day, the 
hunters crossed the little valley and scaled 
the steep path leading up the face of the 
cliff. Once on the edge of the rim rock, 
they turned sharp to the north. Wingate 
and Ted rode in front, Buttons coming along 
behind with Nip and Tuck and keeping the 
pack train in motion. 

They had travelled about two miles when 
suddenly they came upon the ashes of a 
burned-out campfire. The ashes were still 
warm, but there were no telltale bits of evi- 
dence usually found around a deserted camp; 
such as scraps of paper, tin cans and par- 
ticles of food. Some grass had been pulled 
up and placed near the fire, and this showed 
evidence of having been used as a bed. To 
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all appearances the camp had been made by 
someone travelling alone. 

They found where the picket line had been 
established and were surprised to find that 
there appeared to have been but one horse. 
To come across a deserted camp is no great 
mystery, but to find the camp of a man trav- 
elling without any pack train, and with but 
one horse — well, it wasn’t usually done that 
way in this country. 

That day they travelled doggedly north- 
ward, though their progress was painfully 
slow. Then, just at dusk, they sighted a 
campfire burning brightly on one of the hills 
a good three miles beyond them. Supposing 
that they would pass this point on the follow- 
ing morning, they planned to move early 
so that they might come up with this fellow 
before he moved on. In big country one 
likes to meet his fellow traveller. It is some- 
thing like speaking a vessel at sea; it brings 
a feeling of comradeship. 

They found the camp site the following 
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morning, but, as before, only a few gray 
ashes marked the spot where it had been. As 
before, a bed of dry grass had been placed 
near the fire, but there were no signs of any 
food having been cooked here. 

“Tf he was cookin’ there’d be some sign,” 
said Wingate. “ And if he was eatin’ out of 
tin cans he wouldn’t eat the tin. Must be 
some sort of a camel.” 

“Lookey,” called Buttons from a position 
a little away from the burned-out campfire. 
“He’s got two hosses now. Different sized 
hoofs, but both hoss hoof marks. Whatcha 
make of that?” 

Wingate examined the marks. “ Nothin’,” 
he said. “‘I know he didn’t have but one 
hoss back there, ’cause we follered his trail 
a ways. Maybe met up with a _ pardner. 
Still, only one man slept on that bed of 
grass.” 

There was no ready solution to the prob- 
lem. Wingate was about to put the pack 
train in motion when Buttons, who had gone 
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over to rummage around the grass bed, sud- 
denly let out an exclamation of surprise. 

“Look at this! Whatcha call this?” he 
asked, holding up a yellow colored disc about 
the size of a silver dollar. 

The dise was punctured with two holes, 
and a short piece of buckskin thong was 
laced through the holes. 

“Looks like a bridle ornament,” offered 
Wingate. “Here, let me see it.” 

The moment it was in his hand his eyes 
opened wide with amazement. Slowly he 
turned it over and over and then looked at 
Buttons. 

“Where’d you find it?” he asked. 

“Here by this grass bed. Why?” 

“Tt’s gold plated.” His voice indicated 
that he doubted his own words. 

“ Gold plated?” chorused Ted and Buttons. 

Pep 

“Why, it looks just like a plain bridle 
ornament,” said Ted, “ Why would any one 


use gold plated bridle ornaments?” 
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“Wantin’ to be fancy, I reckon. He’s 
either a young Westerner, a fool Kasterner 
or a damfool Mex.” 

Ted and Buttons crowded around Win- 
gate to examine the gold plated disc. The 
short buckskin thong, which was passed 
through the two holes in the center, must 
have served to fasten the ornament to the 
bridle, for the ends still showed the kinks 
caused by the knot. 

Without thinking why he did so, Buttons 
again walked over and began kicking around 
in the dry grass bed. He stooped and picked 
up something. It was a little chamois bag, 
and as he pulled the draw-strings and peeped 
within, his eyes fairly started from his head. 

“Whew!” he whistled. ‘“Lookey here! 
Three gold nuggets!” 

It was Ted’s and Wingate’s turn to crowd 
around. Wingate took the bag and dumped 
the nuggets into the palm of his hand. 

“Feller that camped here seems to be 
fairly drippin’ with it. Guess he hasn’t 
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missed this yet. Maybe won’t fer several 
days. Not much use fer it back in here. 
Here, Buttons,” he handed the bag and nug- 
gets to the boy, “finders keepers. Worth 
all of a hundred an’ fifty.” 

“A hundred and fifty? ”’ Buttons’ tone was 
one of awe. “Holy smoke! I’m havin’ the 
luck that’s been tryin’ to ketch up with me 
all my life.” 

He shoved the little bag and the gold plated 
ornament into one of his bulging pockets. 


“Now what—who in the world—” he 
began. 

“Don’t ask me any questions,” Ted inter- 
rupted. “ You know as much as I do. Come 


on, let’s get this pack train moving and fol- 
low the trail of this fellow’s horses. Id like 
to overtake the chap who camped here.” 

“Yeh, and it’ll cost me a hundred and fifty 
dollars fer you to overtake him,” Buttons 
dolefully complained as he helped set the 
train moving toward the north. 

For an hour or two they had been able to 
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keep the trail, and then, reaching hard and 
stony ground, had lost it altogether. All 
that day ‘they held steadily northward, and 
on the morning of the next day came into 
a country which, save for the beauty of its 
color, was extremely monotonous in its same- 
ness. Green-clad hills, rock-ribbed hills, red 
sandstone hills and naked gray hills stretched 
away and away toward the higher, bolder 
peaks of the mountain range. Little grass- 
grown valleys ran twisting and turning be- 
tween these hills, and so devious was the trail 
followed by Wingate that any save an ex- 
perienced mountain man would have found 
himself bewildered and lost. 

But hour after hour Wingate held to his 
course, seemingly sure of his direction. Ted 
wondered how the man could know which 
valley to follow, which hill to skirt. But if 
there was ever any doubt in Wingate’s mind, 
he did not betray it by any sign or question- 
ing halt. 

“This looks like the beginning of the coun- 
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try Doc Lewis described,’ Ted said to Win- 
gate as they rode along side by side. 

“Yep, think it is, all right. Figger that 
the forest sets in just this side of the moun- 
tains. Can see better when we get out of 
these hills. There'll be quite a stretch of 
timber country in there, unless I miss my 
guess. And at the edge there should be some 
pretty good range country. If there’s any 
mustangs to be found, theyll be found 
there.” 

“How long will it take us to get there?” 
The mention of mustangs made Ted all the 
more eager to make haste. 

“Dunno, exactly. Should be a high table- 
land this side of the mountains. Guess we'll 
make that about the middle of the afternoon.” 

Had Wingate travelled this way a hun-. 
dred times, he could not have more accu- 
rately told the distance or better described 
what they were to find. 

An hour after noon they rode out of the 
last little valley that wound in between the 
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hills and found themselves gazing out over a 
broad mesa which stretched away to meet the 
base of the mountains. Ted gasped with 
admiration over Wingate’s uncanny predic- 
tions. 

“Ever been this way before?” he asked. 

“Nope, not exactly. But mountain coun- 
try is mountain country, and if you know it, 
you can make some pretty good guesses about 
it. And if you don’t know it, you can make 
some mighty bad ones. How far would you 
say it is across there to the mountains?” 

“Five miles,” Ted offered. 

“Multiply by three,” Wingate replied. 

Ted gasped his amazement. It was im- 
possible. Why, it seemed hardly any dis- 
tance at all. Indeed, he even fancied he 
could make out the individual trees that made 
up the forest. Half way out across the table- 
land, a line of darker green traced its way 
through the center of the mesa. As his eye 
followed this line of green, Ted noticed that 
farther down it swept in toward the hills 
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flanking the mesa on their side, seemed to 
meet these hills and there was lost from view. 
He decided to hazard a guess. 

“ Beginning to make guesses, I guess that’s 
a stream out there.” 

“ Right,” Wingate answered approvingly. 
“See where it meets our range of hills down 
there? Well, we'll put up about there and 
stay a day or two. It’s always best to camp 
near the hills if there’s wood and water handy. 
‘ We can make it in another hour.” 

“ Suppose we will see the campfire of that 
other chap to-night? He was headed back in 
this direction, you know.” 

“Dunno, Might.” 

“Who in the world could it be?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Can’t you make a guess?” 

'. “Well, youngster, I never do any guessin’ 
out loud until I’m pretty sure I’m right. 
Saves a lot of embarrassment.” 

Ted took the cue and lapsed into silence. 

How very still it was! Here and there a 
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magpie gave out his startled, rasping cry, 
and then silence would again fall over the 
valley like a blanket. It was actually op- 
pressive. Buttons, riding along behind and 
keeping the plodding burros in lne, must 
have felt the same oppression, for now and 
then he shattered the silence to bits with his 
high-pitched, sing-song chant of “Casey 
Jones.” 

It was the latest song he knew and he did 

not know all of that. He simply got poor 
- Casey started on his remarkable run and 
then gave over the entire matter to chance, 
making up whatever situations popped into 
his head. The fact that Casey Jones was sup- 
posed to be an engineer, influenced Buttons 
not the least; and this was particularly true 
if he chanced to run out of verses before he 
ran out of breath. At such times poor Casey 
became mule skinner, sheep herder, horse 
wrangler, or any other exalted or lowly thing 
that happened to come to the caroling 
Buttons. 
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Just now Buttons liked his voice more 
than he liked the stillness of the place. The 
result was that Casey was undergoing a 
complete renovation. ‘Ted smiled as he lis- 
tened to Buttons’ quavering, almost tuneless 
chanting voice: 


“Come all you cowboys if you want to hear 

A story about a mule engineer, 

Casey Jones was the feller’s name 

And a long-eared donkey is what brung him 
fame.” 


So he chanted on, cracking the end of his 
rope over the backs of the uninspired burros 
and trying his best to make the way seem 
less long. 

Within an hour they reached the place 
where the stream met the hills and here, 
close up against a wall of solid rock, they 
established camp.’ Excellent pasturage was 
to be had just across the stream, and good. 


dry wood was in abundance. From _ this 
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vantage point they could overlook the entire 
table-land. It was excellent range for mus- 
tangs, and the stream would furnish trout for 
their table and sport for their idle hours. 
Wingate decided to make a permanent camp 
here. From this central location they could 
ride out in search of mustang herds, and 
doubtless lion hunting would be good in the 
timbered country at the base of the moun- 
tains. 

That night they had trout for supper and 
as they lay back on their blankets, gazing 
up at the stars, Ted felt that he had never 
known such perfect peace. The stars seemed 
so very close and their light was more spark- 
ling and brilliant than in the lower altitudes, 
The little fire crackled merrily and when 
Wingate arose to add to the flame, his figure 
cast long, distorted shadows against the wall 
of rock at their back. It was indeed a peace- 
ful place to be. 

“Hey, Ted, lookey yonder!” Buttons 
called, Jumping up and pointing across to- 
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ward the mountains. “There’s that fire 
again.” 

Sure enough, there was a campfire some- 
where back there in the mountains. It seemed 
no bigger than a speck, but it was unmis- 
takably a fire. 

“Hump!” Wingate snorted. “He made 
better time than we did. Must have crossed 
the valley sometime in the morning. Couldn’t 
have crossed in the afternoon without us see- 
ing him. Hasn’t been dark long enough for 


him to have crossed since then. I won- 
99 


der 

Suddenly the fire went out. Then it ap- 
peared again and again disappeared. 

Ted’s eyes narrowed as he watched. It 
appeared to be a signal. Perhaps someone 
was trying to send signals by a series of dots 
and dashes. Ted knew the code, had learned 
it as a boy scout. He began to call off the 
dashes and the dots, But they were too ir- 
regular and formed no letters at all. Still, 
it might be a secret code; a message that 
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would be understood by the one to whom it 
was being sent. 

“Looks spooky to me,” Buttons whispered 
under his breath. 

Ted laughed, but he shivered a little as he 
laughed. The thing was uncanny. 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Wingate? ” 
Ted turned to the older man. 

““Same as you do—nothin at all. And IL 
ain’t started into guessin’ yet. ‘Two things I 
know — it ain’t no spook and [I ain’t afraid. 
Guess one of us better ride out across there 
to-morrow and see if we can get acquainted.” 

“And find nothing but a deserted camp- 
fire,’ Ted objected. “Im for going over 
there right now!” 

“It’s ten miles to that light,” Buttons pro- 
tested. “That’s middlin’ fur to ride just to 
satisfy curiosity. Bet it ain’t nothin’ but 
some ole prospector.” 

“Couldn’t be,” Wingate said. “ Prospec- 
tors travel with a pack booro and they travel 
slow. That feller is makin’ better time than 
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we are and he’s travelin’ without a pack 
train. He’s either a fool or else he aims to 
starve. Or maybe—maybe—” Wingate 
paused and cocked his head over on one side. 

“Maybe what?” Ted asked. 

“Maybe he lives back in here.” 

“Is that a guess?” 

Wingate laughed. “ Maybe,” he answered. 

“Well, I’m tired of guessing,’ Ted de- 
clared. “ Who’s game to ride over with me 
now and call on the gentleman? If he lives 
in here, he could give us a lot of information 
about game.” 

“If you're dead set on goin’, I guess [ll 
poke along,” Wingate offered reluctantly. 
* We can make it in an hour or so, and even if 
we visit with him a spell we can be back by 
midnight. Buttons can guard things here.” 

“T ain’t much good at guardin’,” Buttons 
promptly objected. “Suppose you do the 
guardin’ and let me go with Ted. I ain’t 
afraid, but I git powerful lonesome doin’ 
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“ All right,” Wingate quickly agreed. “ I'll 
keep the fire goin’ so you'll have a light to 
guide you home. But you might get out of 
line with it and not be able to see it. Better 
take your compass along with you.” 

“What good’s a compass,” Buttons 
snorted. “ A compass can’t guide you back 
to camp. All it does is tell you north and 
south.” 

“You’re wrong there, Buttons,” Ted said 
as he took the compass from his pocket and 
placed it on the flat rock before them. 

It was a splendid little instrument; the 
needle, the marching hand and the four car- 
dinal points all being coated with radium 
paint. This served to make them visible in 
the dark. The marching hand was an addi- 
tion not found in every compass, but it is an 
addition which a good hunter insists upon 
when making his purchase. 

“Buttons, if you'll come over here I’ll show 
you one of the things that can be done with a 
compass,” Ted said as he moved the instru- 
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ment a little so that it would be perfectly 
level. “ Look along the needle here and you'll 
see that the campfire over yonder is just ten 
degrees off due west, toward the north. A 
line from that point to here makes our camp 
just ten degrees off due east, toward the 
south. Now I'll move this marching hand so 
that it points straight at the fire. Now if we 
could move in a straight line, it would be easy 
to find the place, even if we couldn’t see the 
fire. But sometimes it is pretty hard to keep 
in a straight line. By setting this marching 
hand before we start, we can keep along the 
right direction, even if we can’t see the fire.” 


9 


“Looks easy,” agreed Buttons, “but sup- 
pose we lose sight of this campfire too?” 

“ Kasy enough. The marching hand is still 
set. We won't move that. If at any time 
there is more than eighty degrees between the 
marching hand and the magnetic needle, then 
all we have to do is to change our course until 
there is just eighty degrees difference. 'Then 
we know that we are on a direct line between 
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the two camps. See how it works, don’t you?” 

Buttons scoffed at the idea. “Huh! I 
ain’t never been lost and I never had a com- 
pass.” 

“T’ve seen older heads than you get lost,” 
Wingate broke in. “It’s a good thing to 
know about a compass. And if you are goin’ 
over there, you’d better be on your way.” 

Within an hour the two boys had crossed 
the valley and had come to the timber skirting 
the edge of the mountains. Hardly had they 
started when they lost sight of the little camp- 
fire that had gleamed so brightly somewhere 
back in the hills. ‘Twice they had lost sight 
of their own fire and had reason to feel grate- 
ful for the aid of the compass. Once, when 
about two-thirds across the mesa, they had 
again caught sight of the stranger’s fire and, 
on looking at the compass, Ted noted that it 
was exactly ten degrees off west. Soon they 
lost sight of it again but they continued along 
the line of the marching arrow. 

When they reached the first lift of land 
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they found a little ravine leading up between 
two hills. Ted reasoned that the fire must 
be on the mountain beyond this foothill and 
that by following the ravine they could skirt 
this hill. But once beyond the hill there was 
no campfire to be seen. 

“Funny,” Ted mused, half aloud. 

Another little valley lay between them and 
the mountains, and this was boulder strewn, 
making the going extremely difficult. When 
they had crossed this, the side of the mountain 
loomed before them, black, ominous, forbid- 
ding. Certainly it was far too rugged for 
their horses to attempt in the darkness. 

Ted looked at his compass and changed his 
course. Presently he halted. The march- 
ing arrow was exactly eighty degrees off north 
and pointed to the frowning side of the 
mountain. Yet no fire was to be seen! 

“Funny,” Ted repeated. 

“Some folks are easy to amuse,” Buttons 
answered. “I don’t see nothing funny about 


it. I calls it plumb spooky.” 
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Far back over the hills there sounded the 
full throated rumble of distant thunder and 
the sky suddenly flickered with the flashes 
of the lightning which the mountains hid 
from their view. 

Buttons shivered. It was a spooky busi- 
ness and Ted found himself giving way to 
wild imaginings. 

“Gonna rain,” said Buttons, his tone be- 
traying that he was glad of some excuse to 
turn back. “ Let’s git back to camp.” 

Ted hated to give up the search, but he 
was baffled and he knew the futility of mak- 
ing any further effort. The thing was like 
a will o’ the wisp; always gone when they 
reached the place where they expected to 
find it. 

Reluctantly he turned his horse back to- 
ward their own camp. Once back around the 
first foothill they saw their own fire, gleam- 
ing like a beacon light to guide them home. 
No need of compass to guide them now. 

Once or twice Ted glanced back over his 
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shoulder to see if he could catch sight of the 
other camp fire, but the vivid lighting of the 
coming storm was all that met his eyes. The 
sky beyond the mountains was now aflame 
with the darting streaks of lightning and the 
boys forced their mounts as much as they 
dared. 

When they reached their own picket line 
they quickly unsaddled and called out a merry 
‘hello’ to Wingate. 

“Who’s our neighbor?” Wingate called. 

* Don’t know,” Ted answered as he crossed 
the creek and came up within the circle of 
firelight. “When we got over there he was 
gone. At least his fire was gone.” 

“Gone nothin’!” Wingate snorted and 
pointed out across the mesa, “ Look yonder!” 

Ted turned. There, burning as brightly 
as ever, was the fire of the mysterious 


stranger. 


CHAPTER IX 
TED SPIES ON THE STRANGER 


Ted slept little that night. Buttons snored 
peacefully, evidently not the least disturbed 
over the mystery of the disappearing camp- 
fire. Wingate was equally at peace. The 
rumble of the thunder gradually faded into 
the distance. To the northwest, beyond the 
peaks, the sky flashed with the lightning of 
the passing storm. ‘The night was deathly 
still and ominous. As Ted lay listening to 
the many noises of the night, he felt that 
strange forms moved all around him. Life 
was everywhere. A night bird thrilled its 
haunting note; beetles droned erratic flight 
around the flicker of the dying fire, and little 
unseen hurrying feet scampered off in the 
darkness. 


For a long time after the others had turned 
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in, Ted sat before the fire and watched it 
slowly die down. At last he crept inside the 
tent and, undressing noislessly, rolled up in his 
blankets. But even then sleep did not come. 
There were too many noises — or was it that 
the place was so deathly still? Night in big 
country is like that; silent and vast, yet 
pulsing with the noises of the lower forms 
of life. 

The little creek, flowing by the camp, 
tinkled its magic bells, and under its spell 
Ted finally fell to sleep. 

When he awoke the sun was two hours 
high. Ashamed, he rolled out of his blankets, 
dressed hurridly and went outside to offer 
his apologies. Buttons was bending over the 
fire, stirring a pot of coffee. 

“Hello,” Ted called. 

pelliver. 

“Where’s Wingate?” 

“Rode down the valley to have a look 
around. Be back ’bout noon. Said he 
reckoned you would need a little extra sleep. 
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But he never figgered that way about me. 
Want some cawfee?” | 

“Sure do. Guess that leaves us with 
nothing to do but fish.” 

“Not me,” Buttons shook his head. ‘‘ You 
do the fishin’ fer both of us. Think Ill ride 
up the valley and look around. Might take 
them two no ’count dawgs along and see if 
they can strike a lion trail. If they do, you'll 
be able to hear about it. They ain’t earned 
their grub on this trip yet and they’re wild fer 
trouble.” 

“ Suit’s me,” Ted answered. “I’m in the 
mood for loafing this morning.” 

Ted noticed that Buttons was moving 
around in a manner designed to attract atten- 
tion, Finally, in sheer desperation, Buttons 
gave his trousers an obvious and yiolent hitch 
as he voiced his complaint: 

“Youre blind as a bat, ain’t you?” 

Then it was that Ted noticed that the snake 
skin belt was at last finished and encircled 
Buttons’ middle, though the main dependence 
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for support still rested with the broad red 
suspenders. 

Geel Led exelanned. It ss-pretty.” 

“Yep, and if my pants didn’t come so 
clost to my neck I could do away with these 

galluses. Just wait till I git me some store 
clothes.” 

Buttons helped Ted to a steaming plate of 
flap-jacks and then turned and went over to 
where he had tied up Nip and Tuck. When 
he unleashed them their joy knew no bounds 
and they went galloping along the side of the 
creek, eager for any scent and barking up- 
roariously. ‘Then, waving a cheery good-bye, 
Buttons crossed the creek to the picket line 
and soon rode up the valley, shouting com- 
mands to Nip and Tuck. But they had been 
too long under leash to respond well to these 
commands. As Buttons had said, they were 
eager for trouble. 

As Ted gulped down the last of his coffee 
he looked toward the creek and saw the little 


telltale circles in the still water of the pool 
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just above the camp. The trout were rising. 
Ted smiled. 

“Hot puppy!” he exclaimed aloud. “ Now 
for some fun.” 

At the first pool he took two trout and then 
moved on up stream. The next pool netted 
four more and as he came back out of the 
alders he sat down in the grass to examine 
them. Like any other fishermen, he could not 
make a catch without wanting to spread them 
out before him and feast his eyes upon them. 

“Some beauties!” he smiled as he put them 
back in the little canvas bag. ‘Then as his 
eyes chanced to stray out across the mesa, he 
gulped and let out a low whistle. Galloping 
toward him was a lone horseman. 

It could not be Wingate or Buttons, for 
the horse was a pinto, evenly marked. The 
horse was running easily, gracefully, and the 
rider seemed a part of his steed. He was 
headed for a point that would cross the creek 
a little distance above the place where Ted sat 
in the tall grass, and as Ted looked more 
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closely he was sure that the rider was bare- 
back, though the distance was yet too great 
for him to be certain of this. 

Ted wondered if the rider hhad seen their 
camp. Surely no one in this vast country, 
where people so seldom meet, would pass by 
without a friendly hail. Ted turned his head 
to look back toward the camp. No, the 
shoulder of the great rock would hide the 
camp from the rider’s view and the camp- 
fire had burned so low that it gave off no 
smoke. Ted also noticed that the horses and 
burros on the picket line were screened from 
view by the low trees along the bend in the 
creek. 

Ted silently watched the approach of the 
lone rider. ‘Then, realizing his position, and 
moved ‘by some instinct he could not under- 
stand, he lay down fiat upon the ground as 
though to hide himself. 

As the horseman came nearer Ted made 
sure that the rider was bareback. But it 
was with the horse that Ted was chiefly con- 
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cerned. Where had he seen that horse before? 

Then it flashed over him—the horse was 
a dead ringer for the pinto leader of the wild 
mustang herd. What a splendid creature he 
was! And how Ted envied the rider! 

Then, for the first time, Ted fixed his at- 
tention on the rider, now near enough to be 
seen plainly. The lithe, easy way in which 
he rode betrayed his youth, and the face of 
the boy was as brown as an Indian! 

Ted thought of his own position. Here he 
was, lying flat in the high grass at the edge 
of the trees bordering the creek, acting for all 
the world like a spy. If the rider continued 
along his present course he would soon be 
upon him. 

At the moment when Ted was about to 
arise and show himself, the rider swung his 
horse sharp to the left and rode up along the 
bank of the stream. Ted heaved a sigh of 
relief. For some reason, which he could not 
explain, he felt that he wanted to escape be- 
ing seen by this stranger. He wondered, 
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vaguely, if this was not prompted by the 
thought that the stranger wished to escape 
a meeting with anyone. 

Ted could not abandon the thought that 
this lone rider was in some way connected 
with the campfire which had proved such a 
source of wonderment and mystery. If so, 
then circumstances would lead one to con- 
clude that the builder of the fire was at least 
a person who sought no companionship. But 
why should one wish to be all alone in this 
silent, big country? 

Ted could not answer this question, though 
it raced through his mind again and again as 
he lay in the grass and watched the horseman 
draw nearer the creek a little way above him. 
At the edge of the stream, a scant two hun- 
dred yards above Ted’s position, the boy dis- 
mounted with a leap, leaving his horse to 
graze free, the bridle reins dragging the 
ground. 

Then Ted saw that the boy carried a 
large, flat pan in his hand. This Ted had 
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not noticed before. Perhaps it had been car- 
ried in the left hand, and the body of the 
horse had thus shielded it from view. 

The boy disappeared in the low trees bor- 
dering the creek. The horse threw up his 
head, gazed out over the valley as though 
looking for some familiar object, and then, 
turning to look after the retreating figure of 
his master, fell to cropping the grass. 

Here Ted’s curiosity began to run riot. 
What was the stranger doing at the stream? 
Why did he carry that pan? Why did he 
ride without a saddle? And where did he 
get this beautiful painted stallion that looked 
so much like the leader of the wild herd? 
Here were problems worth the solving. 

Silently and cautiously Ted wormed his 
way back into the cover of the trees. Once 
under the protecting low bank he began 
slowly making his way up stream, pausing 
ever now and then to listen. A hundred 
yards up the stream he came to a little bend. 
Once around this he should be able to catch 
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sight of the stranger. The last fifty feet 
was made with breathless care. 

Time and again he felt the desire to get up 
and walk boldly up the stream. Why all 
this hiding; this desire to spy into the ac- 
tivities of a stranger who was guilty of 
nothing save an evident desire to be alone? 

Curiosity is the father of many strange 
actions. Confronted with a mysterious prob- 
lem, we immediately assume a mysterious 
air; we seek the solution in dark places, fol- 
lowing long and circuitous routes, when often 
the answer might have been had by a more 
direct and open method. It was so with 
Ted now, and he continued his cautious ad- 
vance along the protecting arm of land which 
formed the bend in the creek. 

At the point of the bend a little patch of 
underbrush ran down to the water’s edge, 
and into this cover Ted made his way. Then 
he parted the bushes and peeped through. 

Fifty yards above him a boy was stand- 
ing knee deep in the water, holding a big, 
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flat pan in both hands and rocking it back 
and forth. Occasionally he would dip it into 
the water, then again continue the rocking 
motion. 

Ted gasped. The boy was panning for 
gold! There could be no mistake about that. 

Ever so often the stranger stopped the 
rocking motion, moved his hand about in the 
bottom of the pan, and then dumped out the 
small amount of sand and gravel remaining 
there. Then he would scoop up another pan- 
ful of sand and gravel and again begin’ 
the rocking motion. Evidently the result 
was unsatisfactory, for the boy changed his 
position from time to time, slowly making 
his way up stream. 

For an hour Ted watched him. At the 
end of that time the stranger dumped out his 
pan and splashed back across the creek to- 
ward his horse. ‘Ted moved up to the edge 
of the bank and parting the tall grass, peeped 
through. 


The horse had wandered up the stream 
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another hundred yards. As Ted watched, 
the boy placed two fingers to his lips and 
gave out a low, tremulous whistle. The 
stallion threw up his head, gazed intently at 
the boy for a moment, and then came trot- 
ting to his side. With a leap the boy was 
on. ‘The horse wheeled and went galloping 
away in the same direction whence they had 
come. 

Ted drew in his breath sharply, Indeed, 
he felt that he had been holding his breath 
through all this little drama. Unconsciously 
his hand went to the pocket of his blouse 
and slowly, and a bit stealthily, he drew 
an envelope from the pocket and for a long 
time sat pouring over it. Two or three times 
he turned and looked toward the figure of the 
retreating horseman. 

* Humm—” he mused. ‘I wonder, now; 
I wonder if it could be?” 

Later he arose and started for camp. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve got a story that will 
make old Bill Wingate pick up his ears,” he 
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mused. “Better not tell him too much, I 
guess. Not just yet, at least.” 

In the meantime, Wingate had picked up 
some information that was destined to make 
Ted pick up his ears, too. 
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PLANNING THE Musrane TRAP 


At noon Buttons came riding into camp 
from the north and at the same moment Win- 
gate came galloping in from the lower end 
of the mesa. 

“Better hurry! The trout’s ready,’ Ted 
called. 

“How many?” Buttons shouted. 

Nite yb eee 

“Whatcha got cooked fer you and Win- 
gate? Six is just enough fer me,” Buttons 
bantered laughingly as he crossed the stream 
and came up to stoop over the skillet of 
well browned fish. 

Wingate crossed the creek in a rush. 
“Um-um!” he exclaimed as he caught the 
scent of the sizzling trout. “ Where’d you 
get ’em?” 
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“Up the creek.” 

“Go alone?” 

“Ye — yes,” Ted hesitated. “I went alone, 
but I ran across some company. ‘That is, I 
ran across a boy doing some fishing; but he 
was doing it with a pan.” 

Wingate straightened. Buttons’ hand 
stopped in mid-air just as he was reaching 
for the skillet of fish. 

“Where? Who? What was he doing?” 
Questions poured from the lips of Wingate 
and Buttons. Ted held up a silencing hand. 

“ Just a minute; give me time.” 

As they ate, Ted told of what he had seen 
at the creek that morning. Wingate scoffed 
at the idea of the creek containing any free 
gold. 

“Maybe not,” agreed Ted, “but I’m dead 
sure he was panning for it. Guess he just 
rode over to take a try at it.” 

“Why didn’t you talk to him?” asked 
Buttons. | 

This was a stumper, and Ted could think 
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of no reasonable reply. He merely shook his 
head and looked sheepish. 

“Just as well,” said Wingate. “ Pros- 
pectors are a queer lot. Usually they are 
mighty suspicious and think everybody is 
tryin’ to spy on ’em. He must know we 
are camped here, and if he wanted company 
he could look us up.” 

“TIT don’t think he knows we are here, but 


> 


I can’t be sure,” was Ted’s only reply. 

Buttons plainly showed disgust. “ Betcha 
I'd a found out if it had been me. I’m for 
gettin’ acquainted with folks. ‘Specially 
when there’s so few to get acquainted with. 
Where’d he come frum? Is he livin’ back 
in here?” 

“You know as much as I do,” Ted an- 
swered. “I only know that he came from 
across the mesa and that he rode back the 
way he had come. He wasn’t carrying any 
trappings, so he must live across there some- 
place. I also know he rode one of the pret- 
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tiest horses I ever saw, and 
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‘“‘Speakin’ of hosses,” broke in Buttons, 
“YT been doing a little discoverin’ myself. 
You can git ready to go into action to- 
morrow. I found a big herd of mustangs 
grazin’ "bout five or six miles to the north.” 

“You have?” Ted cried out. “Good for 
you!” 

“Yes, and good for me, too,” Wingate 
spoke up. “If Buttons has found the mus- 
tangs, I’ve found a place where we can cor- 
ral the whole bloomin’ herd at one lick.” 

“Corral them?” Ted was incredulous. 

“Yep, corral them. There’s a box canyon 
down the valley ‘bout two miles. It'd be 
dead easy.” 

It didn’t sound easy to Ted and, easy or 
not, Buttons was indignant over the idea. 

“Corral nothin’!” he snorted. “I’m out 
here to ketch ’em on the run. Any clabber- 
head can ketch a hoss in a trap. Swell pitcher 
that would make!” 

“But I don’t understand how you can trap 
them,” Ted turned to Wingate. 
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“You'll understand it better when you see 
the lay of the land. It is the way we used to 
catch ’em by the hundreds, This valley fol- 
lows the creek down to where it enters this 
box canyon.” 

“Are the walls steep?” asked Buttons. 

“Straight up and down. A goat couldn’t 
climb ’em.” 

“How wide is the entrance?” 

“°Bout twenty-five yards, with the creek 
running close to the east wall. It would be 
easy to close that off.” 

“How about the outlet?” 

“Just as wide as the creek; it enters a 
gorge there and runs through walls straight 
up and down.” 

“Well,” Buttons mused, “it shore sounds 
like a trap, but what’s the use of a trap when 
you got a lariat handy?” 

Wingate frowned. “Boy,” he pointed a 
warning finger, “before I leave here I aim 
to turn you loose after one of these mustangs. 
"Fore you get started good you'll think old 
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Buckskin is draggin’ a deep sea anchor.” 

Realizing that an argument was about to 
break out concerning the speed of the much- 
discussed Buckskin, Ted broke into the con- 
versation. 

“ T’d like to see that canyon. Never heard 
of trapping horses before.” 

What he really wanted to do was to ride 
across the valley and make a further search 
for the camp of the stranger. He could not 
escape the thought that the boy he had seen 
that morning was in some way connected with 
the lone campfire which had proved so baf- 
fling. But, after all, they were out after 
mustangs and wild game. 

But were they? He remembered the doc- 
tor’s story and was promptly cast between 
two desires, But perhaps it would be better 
to go down to the box canyon with Wingate. 
It might be that the strange campfire would 
appear again that night. If so, he determined 
that he would ride over and make a more 
exhaustive search for it. 
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When dinner was over they rode down the 
valley toward the point where Wingate had 
discovered the box canyon. As they rode 
along the valley narrowed and sheer cliffs 
rose on both sides, seeming to crowd in on the 
little stream. Finally they came to a place 
where the valley was a scant two hundred 
yards wide. Many trees grew here. A little 
farther on they came to the entrance of the 
canyon, As they rode around the last clump 
of trees and came to the entrance, Ted could 
hardly suppress an exclamation of delight 
and surprise. 

Before them lay a little pocket some two 
hundred yards wide and twice as long. It 
was completely surrounded by sheer walls of 
bleak, bare stone. At the far end the walls 
came close together, and the little creek raced 
shouting through this narrow pass. Such 
formations are not uncommon in the West 
and they give one the impression that in 
earlier times some giant had scooped out the 


hole with an enormous ladle. 
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The floor of the canyon was covered with 
lush green grass, and this carpet ran from 
the place where the creek hugged the canyon 
on one side to the high frowning walls on 
the other. 

Wingate halted his horse, and his com- 
panions did likewise. 

“Whew! Some trap!” Buttons whistled. 

Then Wingate began explaining how they 
might hope to trap the mustangs here. First 
they would cut poles and make a water gate 
over the stream where it passed out of the 
canyon and entered the narrow gorge. This 
would shut off all escape. Then they would 
go to the entrance and, by felling many small 
trees, build wings leading up to the entrance. 
These wings would serve the same purpose 
as the wings of a fish trap, and at the en- 
trance they would build a trap gate which 
could be quickly swung into place. 

“It will mean a lot of hard work,” said 
Wingate. “The wings will have to swing in 
gradually, and we will have to cover them 
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with brush so as to hide the work. A mus- 
tang is pretty quick to recognize the hand- 
work of man. If he gets it in his head that 
there is something queer about it, he'll turn 
back on you, no matter how much you are 
crowding him. 

“Here’s my idea. Buttons says there’s a 
herd grazing up the valley a few miles. This 
is their summer range and they'll probably 
stick around pretty close. They may move 
off a little, but they'll come back. When 
everything is all set here, I'll take a wide 
circle and come ridin’ in from beyond them. 
When they see me, they’ll start runnin’ and 
they'll start runnin’ away from me. They 
can’t go west because of the mountains — at 
least they won’t. They might swing over to- 
ward the east, but that’s where you and But- 
tons come in. 

“Your job, Ted, will be to keep well up 
above the valley. If they start to swing east, 
you show yourself and come ridin’ in along 
their flanks from that direction. Buttons 
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ean be hid in that dry arroyo over in the 
valley, and if they swing toward the west 
he can show himself and come ridin’ in from 
that direction. If they are beginnin’ to get 
a little panicky about the valley narrowing 
down, the sight of you and Buttons, comin’ 
in from both sides, will shove ’em on in with 
a bang! ‘Then the job is to spring the gate 
before they discover they are in a trap. And 
there you are.” 

Buttons snorted. “Humph! You don’t 
give a mustang any chance to do any thinkin’ 
on his own hook, do you?” 

Ted was equally skeptical. It didn’t sound 
so easy. 

“Was it ever tried out on mustangs?”’ he 
asked. 

“ Shore!” Wingate assured him. “ It used 
to be one of the favorite tricks in the old 
days when there were a few professional wild 
hoss hunters. ‘These fellers trapped ’em this 
way a lot. They sold ’em to the market. 
Guess they didn’t make much money, but 
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they had a lot of fun. Had a lot of disap- 
pointments, too. A mustang is a wise old 
bird and he don’t always fall into yore trap. 
It’s plumb discouragin’ to build the trap, 
make the drive, and then, just when they are 
about in, have some wise old leader go bustin’ 
off to the right or the left with the whole herd 
close on his heels. They’re a wise lot, but 
sometimes it works. Want to try it?” 

“Nope,” said Buttons before Ted could 
form an answer. “Sounds like a lot of work 
to me. Seems like work overtakes me ever’ 
place I go.” 

Ted smiled. “It sounds as if it was worth 
a trial,” he said. “ We could get some bully 
pictures if it works.” 

“Yes, and if that spotted stallion is the 
leader of the herd, I'll get me a shore nuff 
hoss,” Buttons boasted. 

Suddenly Ted seemed to realize the full 
possibilities of the thing. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed, “I can just see that 
herd milling around in the trap. We can get 
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a lot of pictures of roping and riding —— ” 

“Ever try to ride a wild mustang?” But- 
tons asked quickly. 

“No, of course not. But if we catch him, 
we'll have to break him, won’t we?” 

Buttons slowly nodded his head. “I reckon 
so, and that’s some job. And I'll bet it'll be 
my job. That hoss will throw me so high 
that the birds will build on me before I git 
back to the ground. Looks like I’d found 
some real employment.” 
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The next morning they rode back down to 
the mouth of the canyon, carrying their two 
axes and some heavy rope. There was work 
to be done and it must be done as speedily 
as possible. 

First they built a log barrier across the 
creek where it left the box canyon and entered 
the gorge. The construction was simple 
enough, but they experienced some difficulty 
in securing the logs against the almost smooth 
walls of the gorge. When this was finally 
accomplished, they returned to the entrance. 

First they must fell a great number of 
young trees. Much labor would be saved if 
they could fall them so they would lie along 
a line, slightly overlapping one another, their 


branches interlacing and forming a barrier 
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that would turn a mustang unless he was 
driven to desperation. This barrier would 
serve well enough unless the mustangs grew 
panicky at the entrance and made a desperate 
effort to turn to the right or left. 

For two days they labored at the task and 
on the third, when the work was nearing com- 
pletion, Wingate left the boys to work alone 
while he rode up the valley to see if the 
mustangs were still in the upper range. His 
report was most encouraging. He had found 
them a little nearer than before, grazing peace- 
fully and seemingly quite well satisfied with 
the range. 


“Did you see the spotted leader?” Buttons 
asked. 


“No. A young bay seemed to be the 
leader.” 

This was most disappointing to Ted and 
Buttons. However, they had put too much 
effort into this thing to give up now; and 
the pictures would be valuable and the fun 


exciting, spotted horse or no spotted horse. 
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The morning of the following day was 
spent in putting on the finishing touches. At 
last they swung the gate into place and tried 
the release trap which allowed the ponderous 
gate to swing from its concealment. It was a 
heavy affair, but was so hung that the slightest’ 
touch of the trap allowed it to close with a 
bang! Wingate was a marvel with the axe 
and his craftsmanship was perfect. 

All through the morning Ted had felt a 
strange uneasiness, and ‘as he worked he could 
not escape the feeling that hidden eyes were 
watching him. At last he dismissed the feel- 
ing with the thought that perhaps his con- 
science was prodding him a little about tak- 
ing so unfair an advantage of wild things. 
He was about won over to the stand Buttons 
had earlier taken. 

When the work was completed, Ted walked 
up the hillside overlooking the valley so that 
he might get something of a birds-eye view 
of their work. Looking down on the en- 


trance from above, he saw that the trees had 
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been felled so cleverly, the work so well cov- 
ered, that it would take a keen eye to dis- 
cover the rude fence wings. 

Just as he reached the top of the hill his 
ear caught a sound that was suspiciously like 
hurried retreating footsteps. A deer, per- 
haps, coming down to the creek for water. 
A moment later he caught the sound of hoof 
beats, at least he thought so. But, as he 
listened, the sound passed and a great quiet 
was over all. Strange that he should be so 
jumpy. Nerves, perhaps. He had worked 
hard the past few days and was a bit on 
edge. 

Turning, he went back down the hill and 
joined Wingate and Buttons. 

With their labor finished, they rode back 
to camp. After a hasty luncheon Wingate 
and Ted sprawled out on the flat rock, con- 
tent to rest for the remainder of the day, But 
Buttons was indefatigable. He had been 
robbed of play for several days, and now he 
was eager for some sport. 
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“Let’s take the dawgs and go over into 
the foothills,” he suggested. “‘ Betcha we can 
put up a lion in no time.” 

Wingate merely yawned, wholly disin- 
terested, and Ted expressed a complete will- 
ingness to loaf around camp. 

“Be too late to get good pictures by the 
time we would get there,” Ted argued. 

“Don’t take pitchers, then. We kin have 
the fun.” 

“No thanks. I can have a lot of fun here 
— doing nothing.” 

“Well, I’m goin’. Been stickin’ ’round 
here long enough without any excitement.” 

“Youll have plenty of excitement to- 
morrow, son,” Wingate said. 

“I’m a hog fer it. This little trip this 
afternoon won’t spoil my appetite fer excite- 
ment.” 

A few minutes later he was riding across 
the mesa, with Nip and Tuck ranging wide, 
plainly disclosing their pleasure at being un- 
leashed. 
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“Tf there was any work over there you 
couldn’t drag him to it,’ Wingate growled. 
“ He won't be back till plumb dark.” 

Ted gave no answer. He was fast asleep. 
The work had been hard the past two days, 
and only his will had carried him on when 
tired and aching muscles cried out for rest. 

* * % % * % 

Buttons drew near the timber line at the 
base of the foothills and decided to ride to 
the top of the first easy hill in order to get 
a good look at the surrounding country. 
Once at the top, he checked his horse and 
gazed away to the north and west. The mesa 
stretched away to the north, and to the west 
the mountains rose higher and higher, seem- 
ing to pile up, one upon the other, with the 
far peaks lost in blue haze, 

Nip suddenly sounded on trail. A mo- 
ment later Tuck let out a vigorous chorus- 
ing assent and the two went plowing away 
down the side of the foothill. The trail was 
hot; no doubt of that. 
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“K-ee-ep!” Buttons yelled out his encour- 
aging cry. 

The dogs seemed to take heart from it and 
their loud yelping gave assurance that the 
trail was indeed a hot one. 

“They'll put him up in a hurry,” Buttons 
mused. “ Hope he’s an old Tom. Ill show 
them lazy-bones back at camp a thing or two. 
E-ee-ep! Send ’im boy!” 

The hills flung back the echo of the shout 
and the peace of the place was shattered by 
the yelping of the trailing hounds, Buttons 
watched the dogs until they came to the foot 
of the hill and started across the little valley 
which lay between this hill and the next. 
Buckskin’s ears were bent forward and he 
seemed impatient to be away. The excitement 
of the chase was in the air. 

For a moment Buttons’ eyes shifted to the 
north, What he saw there caused him to 
stiffen and sit bolt upright in his saddle. A 
mile to the north a little finger of the mesa 
wedged its way back into the hills, and out 
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from this little valley came a lone horse — 
the beautifully spotted pinto! 

Buttons gasped. The horse was riderless 
and galloping easily. A moment later But- 
tons received another shock. Out from be- 
hind the tree line came a horseman, riding a 
dark bay and leading a pack mule. 

“Well P1l—Tll be—,” Buttons gasped. 
Then words failed him and he sat there speech- 
less, mouth agape. 

The lone horseman could not help but see 
the galloping pinto, nor could the pinto escape 
seeing the horseman. But the wild horse — 
or was he a wild horse? — was displaying no 
great fear, and certainly the man on the bay 
was making no effort to cause him alarm. 

“Betcha I find out something about this 
—now!” and Buttons gathered up his reins. 

He was determined to ride after this horse- 
man and find out something about him. But 
at this moment old Tuck let out a Jong-drawn, 
deep-throated cry. He had treed and was 


baying the lion. A second later Nip joined 
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in. This decided the matter for Buttons, His 
curiosity was aroused, but his sporting in- 
stinct overshadowed it. 

“ E-ee-ep, boy!” he let out a high-pitched, 
encouraging call and started old Buckskin 
down the hill at a dangerous clip. “ Lions and 
mustangs and prospectors,” he said to him- 
self. “This is shore my busy day.” 

Across the little valley he raced and up the 
easy part of the next hill. But the going 
became rougher here and he was forced to 
come to a walk. Buckskin heard the clamour 
of the hounds and did his very best to get 
there as soon as possible. 

Near the top of the hill they came into a 
little natural clearing and in the center of this 
stood two lone pines.. The dogs were bay- 
ing under one. Buttons glanced up as he 
brought his horse to a halt. Half way up 
the tree, crouched against one of the bigger 
branches, was a great, tawny colored old 
Tom. Lvidently he was not greatly pleased 
over the arrival of this new actor, and he be- 
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gan a low growling and spitting. Nip and 
Tuck seemed overjoyed at this, jumping 
around and trying to climb the tree. 

Buttons dismounted, taking his lariat from 
the side of the saddle horn and letting the 
bridle reins fall to the ground. Buckskin 
was trained to stand when the reins were 
down, but he backed off a little way now, not 
wholly at ease. 

Buttons picked up a small stone and shied 
it up at the lion, but the badly frightened 
beast was far too disturbed to be alarmed 
by so small a thing as a poorly aimed stone. 
Buttons walked slowly around the tree. Sud- 
denly he was seized with a bright idea — at 
least he thought it was a bright one, though 
subsequent developments were to prove that | 
the idea was not so bright. 

The limbs were very sparse on the tree in 
which the lion had found retreat. The other 
cedar, standing nearby, was a scant twenty 
feet away. It, too, was a scraggy, almost 
limbless tree. 
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Buttons decided that if he could climb this 
one, he could make sure one end of his lariat 
around one of the limbs and make a throw 
at the treed lion. To think was to act, with 
Buttons. 

It was hard climbing, but he made it, and 
soon was a little above the lion. The old 
Tom showed great displeasure at this move, 
and evidently was considerably disturbed over 
this enemy who also possessed the ability to 
climb. And to show his displeasure, he re- 
doubled his snarling and spitting. 

“Go to it,” laughed Buttons. “Tl give 
you something to snarl about in a minute.” 

He tied one end of his lariat to a strong 
limb, well out from the trunk of the tree. He 
estimated that the distance to the ground was 
several feet more than the length of his rope. 

There were but few limbs on the side of 
the tree in which the lion had taken up his 
position, and Buttons began to whirl his 
lariat and yell in an effort to make the lion 


lift his head. 
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His efforts were successful. The big Tom 
took his eyes off the yelping dogs and turned 
an enquiring head toward Buttons. Out sped 
the noose of the rope, but it missed by an 
inch. The lion snarled and flashed out an 
angry paw. Buttons gathered in his rope 
for another try. Again his yelling and wav- 
ing brought the lion’s head around to his 
side of the limb. Again the noose sped out 
and this time it settled neatly over the tawny 
head. 

Buttons had braced one foot against the 
trunk of the cedar, ready to give a mighty 
heave the moment the noose settled. Feeling 
the rope about his neck, the lion made a sud- 
den shift to escape this new danger. That 
second Buttons threw all his strength into 
a sudden pull and the lion was jerked free 
of the limb. Instantly Buttons released his 
hold on the rope, one end being securely tied 
to the limb a little out from his position. 

Down shot the lion to the end of the rope, 
coming to a stop with a snapping jerk. A 
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few low, gasping snarls came from his throat 
and his muscles twitched and jerked. For a 
moment his front paws tore feebly and blindly 
at the rope, and then were still. The fall had 
broken his neck. 

Below him, Nip and Tuck were making 
frantic leaps in an effort to reach the dangling 
hind feet. But they were a little out of their 
reach. 

Old Buckskin had been watching the under- 
taking with considerable misgivings, and this 
sudden turn of affairs was too much for his 
overwrought nerves. He snorted and 
wheeled. 

“Whoa, boy, whoa!” called Buttons from 
his lofty perch. 

But Buckskin heard him not, or hearing, 
was inclined to trust to his own good sense 
in the matter. He knew nothing about what 
was holding the dangling lion, but he did 
know something about lions. It was no place 
for a horse with an eye to the safety of his 
own skin. With a mind of his own as to 
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wherein safety might be found, he wheeled 
and, with reins flying along his side, started 
on a mad race for camp. 

“Whoa, boy, whoa!” Buttons might as 
well have commanded the wind to stop. 
Buckskin had enough excitement for one 
afternoon. 

Buttons took off his wide brimmed hat and 
in disgust threw it at the quivering lion, now 
swinging back and forth like a great pen- 
dulum, 

“That’s a purty mess,’ he grumbled. 
“One dead lion, two dawgs, plenty of miles 
between here and somethin’ to eat, and night 
not more than an hour off. I was cravin’ 
somethin’ to do. Looks like I win.” 

Then he paused to study the situation im- 
mediately before him. 

“Let’s see. If I untie this rope, old Tom 
will drop down and the dawgs will mess him 
up considerable. Reckon he won’t care much, 
though. He’s powerful peaceful like now. 
Skin ain’t worth nothin’ anyhow. Gosh! 
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That shore would have made one grand 
pitcher.” 

With the thought of the pictures came a 
full realization of his own position. For a 
moment he studied over this and then grinned 
a little foolishly. 

“Yeh,” he mused, “and Ill make a grand 
pitcher when I come stumblin’ into camp 
about midnight. Hope they keep the 
fire af 

He stopped short. An idea had come to 
him like a flash and a moment later he began 
untying the knot in the rope that held the 
dangling lion, 


CHAPTER XII 
SIGNALS IN THE NIGHT 


Night came on swiftly, once the sun had 
flamed down behind the western peaks. Win- 
gate and Ted finished supper after dark had 
fallen, leaving some bacon and_ potatoes 
warming in a skillet by the fire and the coffee 
pot steaming near the edge of the coals. Ted 
expressed some concern over Buttons’ late 
arrival but Wingate dismissed it with a wave 
of the hand, assuring Ted that the boy would 
soon be along with some cock-and-bull story 
to account for his delay. For an hour the 
two sprawled before the fire, watching the 
stars and listening to the music of the little 
stream. Wingate sat like a sphinx, silently 
puffing on his pipe. 

“Buttons should be getting in,” Ted at 
last broke the silence. “ You don’t suppose 
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anything has happened to him, do you?” 

“Something is always happenin’ to him,” 
Wingate replied, “but he’ll be along soon, 
I reckon.” 

“Could he get lost,” Ted asked. 

“Yep, anybody can get lost. But But- 
tons won’t stay lost long. He knows what 
to do. Being lost ain’t so bad, providin’ you 
know what to do and keep your head. Most 
men get panicky the minute they discover 
that they’re a bit muddled. Some have sense 
enough to sit down and think. If you ever 
get lost, don’t start runnin’ around. The 
minute you do that you get excited, your 
heart starts cuttin’ up and your head quits 
workin’; least it quits workin’ right. ver 
been lost?” Wingate asked. 

“No,” Ted answered, “and I don’t want 
to get lost out here.” 

“It’s not so bad if you don’t get panicky,” 
Wingate assured him. “ 'There’s a few simple 
rules that'll bring you through if you fol- 


low ’em.” 
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At once Ted’s mind leaped forward, con- 
juring up all the fearful situations confront- 
ing a man lost in a big country. As a boy 
he had heard tales of men lost in the moun- 
tains; tales of searching parties hastily made 
up; distressing stories of men and children 
who had wandered away from camp and had 
never been found. 

“What are the rules,’ Ted asked, eager 
to learn as much as possible from this ex- 
perienced man. 

Wingate put down his pipe. “Well, as I 
say, first thing to do is to sit down and start 
tellin’ yourself that it ain’t no use to git ex- 
cited about somethin’ you can’t help. A lost 
man can live a long time if he only knows 
how to locate water and how to find a few 
bites of food. ‘There’s always plenty of 
water in the mountains, and there’s plenty of 
food if you ain’t too choicy. If you are on 
a stream, you needn’t worry. Just follow 
that stream down! Men have always built 
homes along streams; always will, I reckon. 
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Somewhere that stream will come to a cabin 
or settlement; you can bet on that. 

“If you’re back in the hills when you find 
out that you don’t know heads or tails about 
where you are, climb high enough to get a 
good view of the country ‘round about. 
Don’t just start in goin’ some place. You'll 
probably land no place. From some high 
point you can get a good lay of the land, 
and usually you can pick out about the place 
where a stream would be found. Pick out a 
good land-mark— one you won’t lose sight 
of — and start out. The landmark will help 
you to keep going straight. Seems like a 
man just naturally wants to walk crooked 
when he gets lost. Check up on yore land- 
mark ever once in a while. And don’t get 
in a hurry. Being in a hurry will wear you 
out mighty quick. Remember, you’ve got a 
lot of time if you keep yore head, and mighty 
little if you don’t.” 

“Why not try to figure out the directions,” 


Ted asked. 
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“Huh!” grunted Wingate. “If you can 
figure out directions, and know the direction 
you came from, you ain’t lost. But you'd 
better be sure you do know ’em. Directions 
ain’t always so easy to figure out, and in the 
mountains they seem to change. The one sure 
plan, I tell you, is to find a stream and fol- 
low it down. You can go a long way on 
water, and usually you can find something to 
eat along a stream — frogs, crayfish —or you 
can trap a few minnows with yore bare hands, 
if you set yore mind to it. Minnows taste 
mighty good to a real hungry man, and a 
lost man is usually hungry. First rule is to 
keep yore head, and the second one is to find 
a stream. ‘The rest is easy. I once asked an 
old prospector if he’d ever been lost and he 
said, ‘ No, I’ve never been lost, but I’ve been 
delayed a few days figurin’ out where I 
was.” 

Ted laughed, “Maybe that’s what’s hap- 
pened to Buttons; just delayed.” 

“Tis about time he’s gettin’ in,” Wingate 
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agreed, and there was an unmistakable note 
of concern in his voice. 

Ted arose and walked down toward the 
stream where he could see the picket line. He 
knew that Buttons was not there, but he 
could not keep from looking for him. It 
was the same feeling that carries one to the 
window a dozen times to look for a belated 
member of the family. As Ted came back 
into the circle of firelight, Wingate pointed 
out across the mesa and said: 

“Our disappearin’ stranger has got his 
fire going again to-night.” 

Ted wheeled. Sure enough, far out across 
the mesa, and well up the slope of the dim, 
black range, there gleamed a point of light. 
Then, as he looked, it disappeared; flashed on 
again, burned steadily for a full minute, then 
again disappeared. This happened again 
_ and again, regular as clockwork in its pre- 
cision. 

For a long time Ted stood silently watch- 


ing the flashing light. It was a mighty funny 
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business, this flashing campfire. And to-night 
it was doubly strange because the flashes were 
so regular. On that other night, when they 
had first discovered it and gone on a search 
for it, the flashes had been irregular; now 
the light would gleam steadily for a regular 
interval, vanish utterly and then flash on 
again. 

“Mighty strange,’ Ted mused, half aloud. 
“Looks like a signal of some kind.” 

“Shore does,” Wingate admitted. 

“Wish Buttons was here. We could ride 
over again and try to locate that fellow.” 

“We could leave a note for him,” sug- 
gested Wingate. “I'd sorter like to look into 
this thing myself.” 

“You would!” Ted exclaimed jubilantly. 
“Come on, let’s do it.” 

“ All right,” Wingate agreed. 

Hastily, Ted penned a brief note to But- 
tons. He split the end of a short stick with 
his knife, and placing the note in the split 
end, forced the stick into the ground near 
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the fire. It could not escape Buttons’ notice. 

Then the two took up their saddles and 
bridles, and splashing across the little stream, 
came to the picket line where the horses and 
pack burros were tied up for the night. 

As Ted reached the side of his horse he 
drew back suddenly, a half smothered ex- 
clamation on his lips. Browsing contentedly 
at the short grass near the picket line, stood 
Buttons’ horse, Buckskin. He was still sad- 
dled and the bridle reins dragged on the 
ground, 

“Why, that’s Buckskin,” Ted cried, turn- 
ing to Wingate. “What do you make of 
that?” 

“Dunno,” answered Wingate, advancing 
to examine the horse more closely. “ It’s him, 
all right. Now I wonder if that kid is around 
here tryin’ to play some prank, or if he’s 
been set afoot again?” 

Then Wingate cupped his hands and called, 
“Hello! Hey, Buttons, Hello.” 

The sound carried far, but there came no 
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answering hail. Again Wingate called; again 
silence followed the shouting. 

“Hump! Reckon he’s been set afoot,” 
Wingate concluded. “ Now what, I wonder.” 

For a moment Ted was silent. “Tell you 
what,” he said at last, “ Tl bet you Buttons 
built that fire over yonder. Looks like it 
was in the same place as the other one, but 
it might be miles this side, or even beyond. 
He can see our fire, and he has built one of 
his own and is trying to signal us. He re- 
membered the time we saw the other fire and 
thinks we will see his. May — maybe he is 
hurt and needs help,” Ted choked. “ The 
dogs didn’t come in with the horse. He 
might be hurt.” 

Ted had come to like Buttons a great deal; 
and now, as he thought of Buttons being in 
need of help, he could scarcely keep down 
a display of emotion. 

“Might be,” Wingate said, slowly. “Let’s 
saddle and ride over there, quick. The pore 
kid might be hurt. ” 
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They saddled, hurriedly, and were soon 
pushing their horses to the utmost, Wingate 
leading Buckskin behind his mount. If they 
found Buttons, he would need a horse, grant- 
ing that he had not been hurt and was able 
to ride. 

For a long time they rode hard and in 
silence, keeping their eyes on the campfire 
which still flashed and went out, flashed and 
went out. Coming to a little depression 
they lost sight of the fire for a moment, but 
soon it came into view again and they held 
steadily to the course until they reached the 
other side of the mesa. Shortly before they 
reached the first foothill the light disap- 
peared. 

“Hill between us and the fire,” Wingate 
advised. 

They skirted the hill, and sure enough, 
once around it they again spotted the fire, 
burning brightly on top of the next hill. 
The going was rough. When half way 
up the rugged hill their approach was chal- 
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lenged by the furious baying of the dogs. 

“Tt’s him,” said Wingate at the sound of 
the dogs. “ That’s Nip and Tuck, all right. 
Hi there!” he shouted. 

“‘ Hi there yoreself,” came back the wel- 
come call. 

Wingate and Ted could now hear But- 
tons trying to quiet the dogs, who still chal- 
lenged the approach of the riders. 

“Hurt, boy?” asked Wingate, as they 
came up to the fire. 

“Nope, but I’m darned hungry.” 

“What happened?” 

“Roped a lion out of a tree and Buck- 
skin sorter objected to the performance. He 
got nervous like and left. Night was comin’ 
on and I didn’t like the idea of walkin’ ten 
mile. I *lowed Buckskin would make camp 
pretty quick, judgin’ from the speed he was 
showin’ when he left here. Figgered that 
his comin’ in alone would set you to won- 
derin’, and that if I built a fire, you would 
see it. I could see yours. Ketch my sig- 
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nals?” he asked eagerly. “I shore worked 
hard at makin’ ’em.” 

“Yes. How’d you make ’em?” 

“Helt my coat in front of the fire and 
took it away at regular intervals. Remem- 
bered Ted talking *bout the signals that 
seemed to come from ihat other fellow’s 
campfire. Thought my plan might fetch 
you.” 

“Well, I made one good guess, anyway,” 
Ted boasted. “Where’s the lion?” 

Buttons turned and pointed. “Over there. 
Dawgs messed him up a lot. You shore 
missed a good pitcher. And say,” his voice 
lowered to an impressive whisper, “I done 
seen that spotted mustang again.” 

“You have? Where?” 

*T talk better on a full stummick,” was 
Button’s reply. “Come on, let’s go back to 
camp and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Being good woodsmen, they carefully ex- 
tinguished the fire and, calling the dogs to 
follow, set out for camp. 
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Ted was the first up the next morning. 
The day promised much, and his sleep dur- 
ing the night had been fitful. Silently he 
set about the building of the fire, intending 
to have breakfast nearly ready before calling 
Wingate and Buttons. 

Dawn came out of the east, pale rose and 
amber. Slowly the rose gave way to crimson 
and red, and a few low lying clouds were 
like deep purpled pools, edged with silver 
and gold. ‘The base of the mountains, over 
to the west, were still lost in the shadows of 
night, but their peaks were tipped with fin- 
gers of fire. 

As Ted watched their slow transformation 
he caught something of the eternal majesty 


and peace of this great, silent country. A 
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grey mist hung over the pools of the little 
creek and the thin column of smoke from 
the new-made fire rose straight to the sky. 
A breeze would come later, almost with the 
sun, but now it was deathly still. It was an 
hour for worship, for thought, for thanks- 
giving. 

Ted was beginning to feel the lure of the 
West; was beginning to understand why 
men will spend all of their lives in these 
vast, open reaches, living alone and yet 
knowing no loneliness. ‘They become as the 
mountains at dawn — calm, serene, unfretted 
by the cares of the day or the relentless 
passing of time. 

His mind went back to the story told by 
old Doc Lewis. At once his hand sought his 
pocket; an unconscious movement, made 
merely to reassure himself that the docu- 
ments given him still rested there. Then he 
began to wonder about the lure of gold. 
Was it actually the desire to find gold that 
led men back into the lonely places of the 
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continent, or was it the desire to be alone 
in places where peace and calm took hold of 
the souls of men. Perhaps the search was 
only an excuse. What prospector ever gives 
up the hills after finding his gold? 

Old Doe Lewis had told a thrilling and 
convincing story, but was his enthusiasm 
based upon a genuine belief, or upon an 
eagerness and desire to get back into the 
magic hills again; a desire that burned white- 
hot in his heart and carried his mind back 
into these hills long after his legs refused to 
longer do his bidding. And then, when his 
own strength had failed, he had set about 
inoculating another with his vision, his de- 
sire, and, perhaps, his wild imaginings. 

Doubtless the old man’s mind and heart 
were with the party every day, eager for 
them to find the gold of Sundown Canyon. 
But where was Sundown Canyon? Its 
exact location had never been known to but 
one man, and that man had now been dead 


for many years, leaving only a crudely drawn 
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chart and a letter. Certainly the clew was 
_ meager enough. _ 

Ted had little hope of ever finding it; 
indeed, they had not yet begun their search 
and he doubted if they would ever make 
more than a perfunctory effort to find it. 
He was but humoring an old man; an old 
man whose story was straight enough, and 
convincing enough, but with the chances all 
against anyone ever working out the dream. 

Then Ted thought of Buttons, and _ his 
part in the story —that part of the story 
which Doc Lewis had given to Ted alone. 
Thinking of this, a little lump came into his 
throat. Perhaps he would never find the gold 
of Sundown Canyon, but he was beginning 
to find the golden blessing of the peace of 
the hills and had already found the gold of 
friendship. Buttons had become as a brother, 
and Ted really felt a love for the nameless 
waif. 

“ Hiyer! Breakfast ready?” Buttons called 
as he came out of the tent, adjusting his 
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broad red suspenders and making a half- 
hearted attempt to arrange his tousled hair. 

“Just about; better call Wingate.” 

“ First time I ever had that chance,” But- 
tons grinned. ‘“‘ Watch me make the most 
Ott 

Back into the tent he went, and a mo- 
ment later there came the sound of scuffling 
as the boy and man came rolling out of 
the tent, roughing it up like a pair of 
cub _ bears. 

“Look out for the coffee pot,” Ted 
yelled, and the very mention of coffee set 
the two scrambling to the creek for a hur- 
ried wash. 

During the breakfast Ted admitted his 
own eagerness to postpone the mustang drive 
for another day and suggested that they ride 
across the mesa and see if they could not 
learn something of this lone traveller, or 
prospector, who seemed to be on intimate 
terms with a horse which was so very like 
the leader of the wild herd. Then, too, 
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there was a half formed thought in Ted’s 
mind which he dared not even mention to 
the others. But Wingate would not hear 
to this plan; he wanted to make the drive 
without further delay. 

“See here,” said Ted in a petulant voice. 
“Tm in here after mustangs, all right, but 
this discovery, made by Buttons yesterday 
afternoon, interests me a great deal. Looks 
mighty funny to me. Besides, that chap 
might be—might be—” he stammered in 
a confused way and left off altogether. 

“ Might be what?” asked Wingate. 

“Nothing; I was just thinking. Of 
course he might be looking for Sundown 
Canyon,” Ted offered in a weak manner, 

Wingate shook his head. 

“ Well,’ Ted continued, “ just the same, 
I'd like to know more about him. Of course 
I want to capture that leader, too.” 

“You might kill two birds with one rock,” 
Buttons put in, with an air of mystery in 


his voice. 
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“What do you mean?” Ted looked at him 
sharply. 

“ Nothin’, I was just thinkin’,’ Buttons 
answered, imitating the manner Ted had 
assumed a moment earlier. 

“Well, start talkin’ and do Iess thinkin’,” 
growled Wingate. “You don’t have to think 
to talk. Leastwise, you never have follered 
that plan. If you know anything, out with 
it.”” 

Buttons pointed a finger at Wingate and 
wagged it in an impressive manner. “I 
don’t know anything fer shore, but I'll bet 
my hat that the hoss I saw yesterday after- 
noon is the leader of the wild herd.” 

Ted’s face lighted with a little smile of 
agreement. 

“ Shucks.” Wingate said the word as one 
would who was completely disgusted and 
wanted the subject closed. But he saw that 
Ted was inclined to put some credence in 
Buttons’ statement. 

“Well, what if he is the same hoss,”— 
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Wingate saw an opening— “didn’t you see 
him headin’ up the mesa last night without 
any rider? If we make the drive, to-day, 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that he will be with 
the herd. We can look up the prospector 
later. That mystery will wait, but mustangs 
won't. If they ever get a look at that cor- 
ral — good-night! You couldn’t drive ’em 
in a mile of it after that. Plenty of time 
later to run down this other fellow.” 

“Guess your right,’ Ted _ reluctantly 
agreed, “and it’s a peach of a day for pic- 
tures.” 

“Now you're talkin’ sense,” Wingate 
nodded his head sagely. ‘“‘ Here’s the plan. 
T’ll saddle up and ride north on the edge 
of the mesa. ’Spect to come across the herd 
four or five mile above here. Then I'll swing 
through the hills and come ridin’ in from 
beyond them. WNatcherly they’ll start this 
way. I won’t crowd ’em much at first, but 
I'll keep ’em comin’. When they git down 
about this far they may notice the valley 
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is narrowin’ down some and may make a 
break to go up over the rim, That’s where 
you and Buttons come into the scene. 
“'They’re not apt to make any break until 
after they git below here. If they see our 
camp, they'll head off toward the mountains. 
Buttons is to be out in that dry arroyo in 
the mesa, and if they start that way he 
shows himself and rides along their flank. 
That'll start ’em back the other way. 
“Then you, Ted, start riding in from | 
along the ridge on this side. I figger this 
will keep ’em goin’ straight till they hit the 
wings of the corral. Then if we all push 
’em hard it’s too late for any turnin’ back. 
The main thing to do is to spring the trap 
gate before they get to millin’ around and 
turn back. If they suspect a trick they 
would run over a locomotive. All clear?” 
“Yes,” Ted answered, “but what about 
the pictures?” 
“Qnce you get ’em in the corral, there'll 
be plenty of time fer pictures; ’specially if 
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you try ropin’ and ridin’ a few of ’em.” 

“One will be enough, I fancy.” 

Buttons looked exceeding wise. “Yep, 
one will be too many,” he said. 

“If we trap that pinto leader,” Ted spoke 
slowly and naively, “we won’t have to break 
him. He’s already broke.” 

Wingate snorted in disgust, arose and 
started for the picket line. At the edge of 
the creek he turned. 

“Sure you got the plans all straight in 
your head?” he called. 

“Yes,” Ted answered. “But I’m going 
to set up my camera where I take up my 
stand, put on the long distance lens and get 
some pictures as the horses come towards 
me.” 

“All right, but don’t let ’em get off the 
course and don’t show yourself too soon. If 
we fail now, all of our work is for nothin’. 
A mustang never gets caught in a trap he 
has seen. Guess I'll be on my way now.” 

A few minutes later he was galloping 
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away to the north and the two boys were 
alone. It would be noon before Wingate 
started his drive, even if he located the 
herd at once. This left the boys plenty of 
time to make all their own preparations, 
and with time to spare. But Ted, always 
eager to be fully prepared, suggested that 
they ride down the valley and find a place 
where he could conceal his machine. If 
properly hidden, he could get some good 
pictures as the horses came sweeping down 
the valley —if they came at all—and then 
at the right moment he could mount his 
horse and, leaving the camera behind, ride 
out along the flank of the fleeing horses. 

As they rode down the valley it was quite 
evident that Buttons was down in the mouth. 

“ Shucks,” he whined, “I want to catch 
one of them mustangs right out here in the 
open. Bet you anything old Buckskin can 
git clos’t enough fer me to rope one of them 
beauties.” 

“ Perhaps,” Ted agreed, “but Wingate 
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is an old head and we had better follow his 
advice.” 

“Yeh, I been follerin’ his advice fer a 
good many years and look what’s happened 
to me.” 

They came to a cluster of sage and stunted 
cedar flanking one of the hills on the eastern 
edge of the mesa. Beyond this a deep gully 
ran between the hills and was well filled with 
trees and underbrush. It was a good place 
to conceal both horse and camera. Ted 
decided to make use of it. 

After they had finished the set they 
walked off a little way to see if it was well 
concealed. Their horses and the camera were 
completely hidden. 

“Guess I’d better git movin’ out across 
the mesa to the arroyo,’ said Buttons. 
“Don’t want to be late in hidin’ myself. 
Good luck with them pitchers.” 

“Good luck to you.” 

“I won't have it. Only way I can have 
good luck is fer some of them mustangs to 
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break and start in my direction. Then Ill 
show Wingate some runnin’.” 

“They might, at that,” said Ted. 

“fere’s hopin’,” and Buttons waved his 
hand and was away. 

Ted watched him as he rode across the 
mesa. At this place it narrowed down until 
it was a scant mile wide. Near the far edge 
the trees straggled out from the base of the 
foothills and came out to meet the edge of 
the dry arroyo. Soon Buttons reached this 
cover and disappeared from view. 

The morning dragged on. Noon came, 
and Ted found himself dreadfully hungry 
and sleepy. Sitting by the side of his cam- 
era he dozed fitfully, now and again waking 
with a start and glancing quickly toward 
the north. At a moment when sleep had 
nearly conquered, he caught the rumble of 
a hundred pounding hoofs. 

Sweeping down from the north, a scant 
half mile away, came the flying herd of wild 
horses. And well out in front, running eas- 
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ily and beautifully, was the pinto stallion. 
Proud he was of his leadership, and every 
motion of his body betrayed this pride. 

“Gee!” Ted gasped. “Almost caught me 
asleep!” 

He sprang to his camera, pointed the long 
lens toward the oncoming herd, and a few 
moments later began cranking away. 

It was an inspiring, nerve-tingling sight. 
With heads held high, manes and tails fly- 
ing, every horse was a superb picture of 
life and motion. Far behind, riding some- 
what indifferently, came Wingate. 

As the pinto leader came opposite and 
passed, Ted ceased his cranking and quickly 
mounted his horse. He glanced across the 
valley. Buttons was moving out from his 
cover, riding parallel with the herd and striv- 
ing to appear as though he held no interest 
in the flight. With a whoop Ted put spurs 
to his horse and went charging down the 
gully and out into the open. 

The action was ill timed. Half the herd 
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had passed his position, thundering on the 
heels of the leader. But the sudden appear- 
ance of Ted set the last half to wondering 
about the wisdom of their leader. One or 
two swung out toward the west, and then the 
entire last half of the herd, deciding that 
safety lay in that direction, went galloping 
off toward the mountains. 

Ted sized up the situation at a glance. 
His job was to ride along the flank of the 
leaders. If they turned, all was lost. 

He smiled a little as he glanced across the 
mesa. Buttons had seen this sudden break 
and now, with lariat swinging, was pushing 
old Buckskin to the limit in an effort to head 
off the group that had broken away from 
the main herd. If they continued their 
present line of flight, Buttons would have 
the shorter distance to go. Unless they 
swung back and followed the leader, some 
one of them was certain to run afoul of 
Buttons’ sure throw. 

Talk about luck! It was surely his day! 
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And nothing could have pleased Buttons 
more than this sudden turn of fortune. Ted 
knew this, and he glanced back to see the 
effect upon Wingate. 

Wingate was riding hard now. The thing 
to do now was to push the herd to the ut- 
most until they struck the wings of the 
corral. Wingate seemed to sense that But- 
tons was now out on his own and that he 
must come up close behind in an effort to 
keep the leaders from turning back. 

He gained slowly and began to shout and 
fire his revolver, all the while motioning to 
Ted to close in. He made a few vain at- 
tempts to wave some instructions to Buttons, 
but that worthy was hard on the heels of 
the broken herd and was receiving instruc- 
tions from no one. His idea of sport was 
to rope a mustang out in the open; cleanly, 
fairly, and with all the odds in favor of the 
mustang. 

Ted found himself admiring the boy; al- 
most wishing they had followed his plan. 
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This trapping business was none too sporting 
and it was far too tame to suit Buttons. 

If Buttons was looking for action, he was 
about to find it. Every member of the group 
which had broken away from the leader had 
but one thought—escape! If they could 
but pass this one rider, then they would 
be free to take to the hills. But escape they 
must, and enemy or no enemy, they put on 
a fresh burst of speed as they held to their 
course. 

Buttons saw that panic had seized them. 
It was the strange panic of determination 
that lays hold of the hearts of wild things, 
just as it so often paralyzes the mental func- 
tions of man. JButtons was intending to 
make the most of it, and even Buckskin 
seemed to catch something of the fever of 
the chase. 

Coming in on a tangent, it was easy to 
swing in along the flanks of the frenzied 
horses. One beautiful black horse was rac- 
ing neck and neck with a mahogany-bay 
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mare. Buttons singled him out and sent his 
rope flying. But just as the loop started 
out, the bay mare edged over hard against 
the black horse and for a moment their heads 
were almost touching. At that moment the 
noose settled down over the heads of both 
horses! 

One may kill two birds with one shot, but 
you can’t rope two mustangs with one throw 
—not and get away with it. 

One end of the lariat was fastened firmly 
to the horn of Buttons’ saddle. In a twin- 
kling the boy realized that Buckskin’s long 
training would come into play and that he 
would stop dead in his tracks as the noose 
settled. Buttons made a frantic effort to 
loose the rope from the saddle horn. At the 
same moment he dug his spurs deep into 
Buckskin’s flanks. 

Too late! Buckskin had already slowed 
and the tremendous speed of both the flying 
horses took the slack out of the rope just at 


the moment when Buckskin was trying to 
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regain his stride in response to the dig of 

the rowels. He was caught off his stride, 

stumbled and was jerked forward, headlong. 
* x % * 

Ted and Wingate had fared better. Win- 
gate rapidly covered the distance between 
himself and Ted, and together they closed the 
space between themselves and the herd as they 
approached the wings leading to the corral. 
Dust flying, whip cracking, Wingate rode 
hard; making every effort to instill even more 
fear into the hearts of the frantie horses. 
Once at the gate the leaders had a moment of 
indecision, but in another moment those be- 
hind them pressed them on, and in a cloud 
of dust they rushed into the little valley 
beyond the gate. 

Wingate sprang from his badly winded 
horse and quickly sprung the trap. In high 
elation, he took his hat from his head and 
whirled it aloft. Ted joined him with loud 
hurrah. The herd was trapped! 

Without pause, the leaders swept on until 
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they came to the closed-in water-gap, and 
then in wide circles they raced around the 
forbidding walls of the box canyon. Too 
late they had discovered the trap. There was 
no escape now. 

A little later the downcast and contrite 
Buttons joined Wingate and Ted, though 
he took on none of the joy which was theirs. 
He was thoroughly chastened. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Ted. “ Didn’t 
you make a catch?” 

“Yep,” answered Buttons, kicking at an 
imaginary pebble. “But I caught one too 
many.” 

Then, in halting manner, he told them of 
his mishap. Ted sympathized with him, but 
it was a thing to delight Wingate and he 
fastened upon it, making the most of it, to 
the boy’s discomfiture. 

“Staying around here won’t help any,” 
said Wingate. “It will just help to keep 
"em skeered. We better ride back to eamp 


and come back in the mornin’, By that 
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time they’ll be sorter quieted down and we 
can begin the fun.” 

Buttons was for beginning the fun at 
once. He had been out-witted once that 
day, or at least out-generaled, and was want- 
ing to win his spurs. But Wingate’s advice 
prevailed and they rode back to camp, leav- 
ing the mustangs to race about the corral. 
In time they would become a little less 
frightened. The morrow would furnish 
thrills a-plenty. 
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The camp was astir long before sun-up. 
Buttons and Ted were eager to be off for 
the corral. Wingate was equally keen for 
the sport, although he made a bold effort 
to hide his eagerness. Breakfast over, the 
movie camera was lifted on the back of old 
Pete and the three set off down the valley. 

As they rode along they engaged in much 
banter, Ted baiting Buttons on his ability 
to ride one of the wild mustangs. The fact 
that his skill was soon to be tried, silenced 
Buttons not at all. He was nothing, if not 
confident. 

At last they came in sight of the corral. 
Wingate, who was leading, remed up his 
horse and pointed toward the entrance. 


* Look!” he said. 
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‘The heavy gate stood wide open! There 
was not a single mustang in the trap! 

Buttons spat in high disgust. “Serves 
you right,” he said. “I was always agin’ 
this trappin’ business. Now they’re gone and 
we'll never see hide ner hair of them agin.” 

“And the spotted leader with them,” Ted 
joined the doleful chorus. 

When they had reached the entrance they 
all dismounted and began examining the 
heavy gate. It had not been opened by 
force. Not a single bar was broken. 

“Some one opened this gate,” Wingate 
declared, wagging his head in a sage manner. 

“Yeh, an’ I think I know who that some 
“one is,” Buttons replied, looking equaily 
sage. 

Just then Ted stooped and picked some- 
thing out of the dust. For a long minute 
he held it in his hand, examining it closely. 
It was a disc of plated gold, with a short 
thong running through two holes in the 


center. 
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“T think I do too,” Ted grinned as he 
tossed the dise to Wingate. 

Wingate caught the shining object in mid- 
air, and a moment later smiled as he passed 
it to Buttons. 

Buttons looked at it and whistled. “It’s 
a dead ringer fer the one we found before. 
Here, I got the other one in my pocket.” 
He dug out the other disc from a mass of 
trinkets which he had stowed away in one 
of his great pockets. He compared the two 
and then looked at Ted. 

“Watcha make of that?” he asked. 

“Nothing yet. What’s your guess?” 

Buttons grimaced. “TI guess it’s time to 
move on,” he said, as he turned and mounted 
his horse. ‘Come on, let’s get back to camp 
and go lion huntin’. I reckon you two won’t 
be wantin’ to build no lion traps.” 

Crestfallen, and utterly dejected, the three 
hunters turned their horses back toward 
camp. They talked little; each was trying 
to figure out this new and baffling problem. 
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Someone had moved the corral gate; that 
much was certain. And now the herd would 
be miles away, and little chance of any of 
them ever being taken. But who had opened 
the gate? 

Ted had his own ideas on this question, 
and for some reason he felt that Buttons | 
was of the same mind. If Wingate had any 
opinions in the matter, he was keeping them 
severely to himself. Ted felt a desire to 
hazard a few guesses, but he decided to adopt 
Wingate’s plan. A poor guess may prove 
quite embarrassing at times. 

Buttons rode up by the side of Ted. 

“Whatcha think?” he queried. 

“ Plenty,” was all that Ted answered. 

“So do I, and I think just what you do. 
Somebody was at that corral with a bridle — 
that’s how that ornament happened to be 
there. It’s exactly like the other one we 
found. Im bettin’ that somebody rode 
a hoss away from the corral and I'll bet I 
know what hoss it was.” 
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Ted eyed him closely. “Maybe the man 
came there on a horse and just opened the 
gate for pure cussedness. I’m inclined to 
think he did.” 

“Hump!” Buttons grunted. “Maybe he 
did come there on a hoss, but he didn’t open 
that gate just fer meanness. He had a 
reason, and I think I know the reason. 
Leastwise this feller is the same one who lost 
the other bridle ornament. They’re dead 
mates.” 

“That’s right,” Ted agreed, and lapsed 
into silence. 

When they had reached the camp they 
halted at the picket line and began unsad- 
dling. Wingate, who stood facing up the 
valley, had just lifted his saddle from the 
back of his horse when he suddenly paused 
and for a moment held the saddle in mid-air. 

“Boys,” he said, “looks like we was goin’ 
to have company.” 

Both boys wheeled. Coming toward them, 
a scant two hundred yards away, was a 
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horseman, mounted on a big bay and rid- 
ing with some show of haste. 

Wingate and the boys stood as men will 
when a stranger comes riding into camp. 
As he drew nearer they saw that he was 
little more than a boy. 

“ Howdy,” called Wingate. It was the usual 
informal welcome of the West. 

“ Howdy,” the boy replied. His face was 
set and grim and there was no smile of 
friendly greeting. “That yore outfit?” he 
asked, jerking his head toward the camp 
across the creek. 

“Yes.” Wingate assumed the role of 
speaker. “Anything we can do fer you?” 

“TI reckon they is. Uncle Jimmy’s been 
bad hurt up at our diggin’s. Got a sort of 
drift hole up there and some of the rocks 
caved in on him and hurt his back. Thought 
maybe you could help some. You know 
Uncle Jimmy?” the boy queried, looking at 
Wingate. 

“No, I guess not. Who’s Uncle Jimmy?” 
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The boy fingered his bridle reins, twisting 
them around in an embarrassed manner. 

“Oh, just Uncle Jimmy. Seymour’s his 
name. But everybody calls him Uncle 
Jimmy. Reckon you could come?” 

“Shore.” Wingate threw the saddle back 
on his horse. “ How fur is yore place?” 

The boy turned and pointed up, and 
across, the mesa. “Just about even with that 
flat-topped hill. It’s back up the canyon 
a little ways, facin’ west.” 

Ted shot a quick glance at Buttons. 

“Is yore Uncle bad hurt? asked Wingate. 

“T’m afraid so. He can’t walk, and he 
keeps saying that he feels funny on the 
inside and that his laigs feel tingly. Hurt 
in the back, I reckon. It’s a powerful long 
way out to any doctor. I knowed yore camp 
was here and thought maybe you could help, 
or would know what to do.” 

“We'll try. Hey, Ted, run git that little 
medicine case of yore’s that you brought 
along. Might be some good, after all.” 
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“ There’s nothing in it but quinine and 
pills,” Ted said. 

The boy looked up eagerly. ‘“ Quinine’s 
better than nothin’, and pills are good fer 
most everthing. They might help.” How 
hopeful he was, how eager to pin hope on 
the slenderest straw. 

Ted raced across the creek to get the lit- 
tle medicine case, and a few minutes later 
they all set out with the boy. In the west, 
when a neighbor is in distress, one does not 
stand upon the order of going. 

The boy led the way; his big, powerful bay 
setting a hard pace. The lad had been too 
greatly embarrassed and distressed to offer 
much information about himself, and he had 
asked for none. He was in need of help, 
had found it, and nothing else mattered. 

Buttons and Ted rode side by side, a little 
behind the big bay. After a mile or two the 
pace slowed, though it was evident that the 
boy was intending to get as much speed out 
of his mount as the distance to be covered 
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would permit. At last Buttons drew up along- 
side the big bay. 

“That’s a good hoss you’re ridin’,” he 
offered by way of opening the conversation. 

itch ey Fiat 

“Been back in this country long?” 

“Yep. Long time.” 

The boy was monosyllabic in his replies, 
but Buttons was not easily discouraged. He 
was trying mighty hard to scrape up an 
acquaintance. And if given half a chance, 
he would not only form an acquaintance, but 
a friendship. To talk long with Buttons was 
to like him. 

“ Huntin’ or prospectin’,’ 


? 


Buttons con- 
tinued his efforts. 

“ Prospectin’.” 

* Any luck?” 

pep. Bad,’ 

Buttons grinned. This lad had something 
of his own mannerisms; at least he spoke a 
common tongue. 

‘““My name’s Buttons,” he offered. 
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“Buttons what?” 

‘‘ Buttons nothin’, jus’ Buttons.” 

“Oh!” 

Silence again while Buttons waited for the 
boy to volunteer some information about him- 
self. It did not come, but this in no way 
daunted Buttons. 

“What did you say yore name was?” But- 
tons was always direct. 

“T didn’t say; but it’s Rutledge.” 

“What did you say yore first name was?” 

“ Jimmy.” 

“Thought that was yore Uncle’s name.” 

“°Tis. It?s mine, too. I’m called Little 
Jimmy.” 

Again silence. It was hard work, getting 
any information out of this lad, but Buttons 
never wearied of trying to get acquainted 
with a stranger. 

“Good hoss you got there.” He had ex- 
hausted the possibilities and was starting all 
over again. 

eps 
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Buttons ran his eye over the beautifully 
hand-stamped heavy stock saddle. It was a 
wonderful piece of workmanship that did 
credit to the saddle-makers art. If the saddle 
was beautiful, the bridle was a thing to ex- 
claim over. Buttons had spent his life in a 
country where men pride themselves in their 
saddlery. He had seen many fine pieces of 
workmanship, both in saddles and bridles, 
but here was a saddle and bridle that out- 
shone them all. And the owner was nothing 
more than a boy who was simply, almost 
meagerly, dressed. 

Buttons’ envious eyes fixed themselves upon 
the bridle. Suddenly his jaw dropped and 
he gasped. Along the broad cheek strap 
was a row of glittering ornamental discs, 
evenly spaced and laced to the strap with 
short buckskin thongs. About the center of 
the cheek strap was an open space, with the 
punch hole showing where the missing orna- 
ment had been placed. 

Buttons’ hand sought his pocket. There 
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were two just such ornaments resting there. 
But only one was missing from the bridle. 
Then Buttons slowed his horse a little, allow- 
ing him to drop behind the speeding bay. A 
little later, as though having no purpose in 
mind, he came riding up on the other side. 
As he did so, Ted and Wingate forged up 
on the other side, though they knew nothing 
of Buttons’ maneuver and were merely com- 
ing alongside in order to be companionable. 

Buttons’ eye sought the cheek strap on his 
side, and again he gasped. There, near the 
top, was another space where an ornament 
had once been. He smiled and wagged his 
head in a knowing way. 

“Nice bridle you got there.” He spoke 
foud enough for Ted to hear. 

fle) ot EAL 

Buttons saw that Ted was gazing fixedly 
at the cheek strap on his side. Then Ted 
looked inquiringly across at him. There was 
a question in his eyes and Buttons nodded his 
head and winked. 
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“Purty ornaments,” Buttons said. ‘“ They 
look like gold.” 

foX ED,” 

“ Are they?” 

“Nope. Plated.” 

The short answers of the lad did not carry 
any note of surliness; it was simply that his 
mind was fixed on another matter. There 
was a worried look on his face and it was 
quite evident that he was under considerable 
strain. 

They had crossed the valley by this time 
and were riding along the edge of the foot- 
hills. 

“How much farther?” Ted asked. 

“’Bout a mile on north and then about a 
mile back up in the hills. It’s right at the 
mouth of a little canyon.” 

Buttons laughed. ‘“ We’re sorter interested 
in canyons,’ he explained, innocently. 
“Specially one.” 

“What one?” It was the first time the 
boy had shown enough interest to ask any 
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question, and the query was so unexpected 
that Buttons was somewhat nonplused. 

“ Why — er— well, Sundown Canyon, fer 
one. Ever hear of it?” 

The boy stiffened in his saddle and cast a 
furtive glance first at Buttons and then at 
Ted. Then, as though the question had never 
been asked at all, he pointed ahead to the 
mouth of a little ravine. 

“That’s where we turn in to go up to 
the diggin’s,” he said. 

Then, as a look of anxiety again came over 
his face, he pushed his horse into a faster 
gallop and in silence the four rode forward. 
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CHAPTER XV 
UncLE Jimmy’s Story 


A mile up the ravine they came upon the 
camp. The shelter was nothing more than 
an average sized wall tent, spotted and 
flecked with mildew and bearing a score of 
patches. The tent was placed a little way 
up the hillside and above the entrance of a 
small canyon. Two pack burros stood near 
the tent door, sound asleep and as immobile 
as statues. At the foot of the hill was a 
hitching rack, constructed of poles, and here 
stood a roan horse and two small pack mules. 

At the hitching rack the horsemen dis- 
mounted and the boy led the way up to the 
tent. Throwing back the flap he peeped in, 
then motioned for the others to follow. 

In one corner of the tent was a pallet 


made of pine boughs and grass, covered over 
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with two or three very old and badly soiled 
blankets. And here lay an old, old man, his 
face as weather beaten as the hills around 
him. A gray, straggling beard covered his 
face, and the skin of his forehead and cheeks 
was the color of parchment, and as wrinkled. 

He turned his eyes to the tent door; big, 
kind, laughing eyes. That is, they had been 
laughing eyes—the crow’s feet at the cor- 
ners betrayed that fact. But now they were 
a trifle glazed and squinted as they peered 
out from shaggy, overhanging eyebrows. 

“I’ve brought help, Uncle Jimmy,” the 
boy called eagerly as he ran over to the bed 
and knelt beside it. “How you feel —any 
better?” 

“Sho, Jimmy, I’m all right. Feel a little 
funny on the inside and my laigs feel sorter 
tingly.” 

He lifted himself up on one elbow and 
held out a trembling, gnarled hand toward 
Wingate, who stood in the foreground. Ted 
and Buttons still stood just inside the tent 
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door, greatly embarrassed and at a loss to 
know what to do. 

“ Howdy, stranger,” the old man spoke his 
welcome. “My name’s Seymour, but most 
folks calls me Uncle Jimmy. Got hurt in 
my drift this mornin’ and Leetle Jimmy 
couldn’t hear to nothin’ but what he must go 
after you. We knowed you was camped be- 
low. What might yore name be?” 

“My name is Wingate. And this is Ted 
Ray and Buttons— Buttons—well, just 
Buttons. We've come up to help make you 
comfortable.” 

“Shore, but I’m all right. Don’t seem to 
be able to move my laigs, though. They feel 
sorter tingly. But they'll carry Uncle Jimmy 
on many a trail yit. Be all right in a day or 
two. Guess I’d better try to get up and move 
around a bit.” 

He tried to suit action to the words, but 
his strength failed and he fell back on the 
bed, breathing hard. He forced a smile as 


he said: 
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“Leetle weak, I—I reckon. Need a 
drink of water, maybe.” 

The boy, Jimmy, took the pail and ran to 
the little spring at the foot of the hill, re- 
turning in a moment with a pail of cool, 
sweet water. Uncle Jimmy drank copiously 
and loudly, his hand trembling so that some 
of the water spilled down his shirt front. 

“Uncle Jimmy, we got some quinine fer 
you,” the boy said. 

Uncle Jimmy grimmaced. “Sho’ now, I 
must be dyin’, fer a fact. Quinine won’t do 
me no good. Besides, there’s nothin’ wrong, 
much. Jes’ tired, mostly. Least my laigs 
feel tired. But they'll carry yore Uncle 
Jimmy on many a trail, yit.” 

Ted set about making the old man as com- 
fortable as possible, while Wingate and But- 
tons, with the aid of young Jimmy, began 
the preparation of a palatable meal for the 
sick man. 

Ted first insisted upon examining Uncle 
Jimmy’s legs and back in order to make 
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sure that no bones were broken, although 
Uncle Jimmy kept insisting that he was all 
right, but that his legs felt “tingly, like.” 

After Ted had done what he could, he 
called Wingate off to one side. 

“I don’t like this,” he said. “A large 
stone fell and struck the old fellow in the 
back. He hasn’t much feeling in his legs, 
and no control of them. I’m afraid they are 
paralyzed.” 

Wingate frowned. “Needs a_ doctor, 
likely, but we can’t get one here and it would 
be some job to move him.” 

“We couldn’t do it,’ Ted shook his head. 
“There is no way to move him without giv- 
ing him a shaking up that he couldn’t stand. 
All we can do is to make him as comfortable 
as possible and hope for the best.” 

The old man ate sparing of the food they 
brought him. He still complained of feeling 
“funny on the inside,” and seemed to be 
growing weaker. But after the meal he fell 


asleep, and the watchers counted this as a 
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hopeful sign. After sitting by the side of 
the bed for nearly an hour, Wingate mo- 
tioned Ted to follow him outside. 

“We'll have to stay around,” he began, 
“and there’s no use for us to keep our camp 
down yonder any longer. Ill take Buttons 
and go back and break camp. We'll pack 
all the things on the booros and bring ’em 
up here. Then we can pitch camp here so 
as to be handy. We can get it all done and 
be back about nightfall, I figger.” 

“ Good,” Ted agreed. “ Certainly we can’t 
go away and leave the old fellow here with- 
out help.” 

Soon Wingate and Buttons were headed 
back down the valley, and Ted went back into 
the tent to take up his vigil with young 
Jimmy by the side of the sleeping man. 

The old man slept soundly enough, but 
his breathing was heavy and labored. Young 
Jimmy watched him with anxiety written in 
every line of his face. It was evident that 
the old man was very dear to him. 
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“Is he your “Uncle?” Ted asked in a 
whisper. 

The boy shook his head. “ No, not really, 
but [I’ve been with him ever since I was a 
kid.” 

“Have you no folks of your own?” 

Young Jimmy fingered the edge of one of 
the soiled blankets. 

“No,” he answered slowly. “ Leastwise I 
don’t know of any. My dad and Uncle 
Jimmy was pardners, years ago. Dad come 
back into this country lookin’ fer gold, and we 
never heard of him again. He left me with 
Uncle Jimmy ’fore he started. Years before, 
he had staked out a claim somewhere over in 
here; long *fore I was born. When he come 
back over in here to look fer it, he left me 
with Uncle Jimmy —at their claim over in 
the Panamints. We ” 

The sleeper stirred, breathed wearily, and 
opening his eyes turned them on the two boys. 

“Panamints? Wuz you talkin’ about the 
Panamints, Jimmy, boy, or was I dreamin’?” 
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“JT was just telling Ted about my Dad,” 
the boy answered. 

The eyes of the old man took on a wistful, 
far-away look. Presently he smiled wanly. 

“ Guess you don’t remember much about it 
to tell,” he said at last. “ You was a mighty 
little codger when yore Pap came back over 
in here lookin’ fer Sundown Canyon.” 

At the mention of Sundown Canyon, Ted 
involuntarily straightened. Then they, too, 
knew something about this canyon which old 
Doctor Lewis had thought his own secret. In 
a flash Ted’s mind ran over the letter and the 
map which Doc Lewis had given him. Then 
he thought of the story the old doctor had 
told him— how the letter and the map had 
been found in the tent of a dead man, and 
the boy, Buttons, crying at the door of the 
tent. Could it be possible 

“Why is it called Sundown Canyon!” Ted 
asked, his eyes burning with a new light. 

Old Uncle Jimmy looked at him steadily 


for a moment. 
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“Tl tell you,’ he said, smiling. “You 
look honest and you’ve showed yoreself mighty 
neighborly. It’s a name my old pardner give 
it ‘cause it faced directly west and the sun 
seemed to go down right smack in the middle 
of the canyon mouth. He was sorter poetical 
like, and give ever’thing a purty name. He 
was an educated feller, too, my pardner was. 
But he got the gold fever in his blood and he 
never give up huntin’ fer gold.” 

“Was his first name William?” Ted 
blurted out. 

The eyes of the old man narrowed. “ ‘That 
was his name,” he said, looking steadily at 
Ted. “How’d you know?” 

“Oh, I just —er—1I, that is, I’ve heard 
of him. Won’t you tell me about him?” 

“Shore, I like to talk about Billy — his 
last name was Rutledge. He was as square a 
pardner as ever throwed a hitch on a pack 
booro. Fer a number of years me and Billy 
prospected over in the Panamints. Then he 
got to thinkin’ there was gold over in this 
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country. Had some high soundin’, educated 
reason why it should be here. I couldn’t see 
it, so Billy leaves me over there and comes 
over in here lookin’ around. But we was still 
pardners, understand, still pardners. 

“Dad-burn if he didn’t find somethin’ 
over here somewhere—the place he called 
Sundown Canyon. Seems like the minute he 
struck it he went bustin’ off back East, hell- 
bent-fer-leather, to marry some girl he’d been 
in love with back there but couldn’t marry 
*cause he was so pore. 

“Dad-gummed if the woman didn’t up 
and refuse to let him come back. Made him 
get a job at somethin’ there, and for four 
or five year I only heard from him once in 
a while. But he wrote me all about this 
here Sundown Canyon, and kept saying that 
he’d be out soon and we would tackle it 
together. 

“The years rolled ’round and he didn’t 
come. Then Billy’s lungs went bad — 
couldn’t stand it back there. ’Bout this time 
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his wife died, and there he was with a couple 
of young boys on his hands and a no ’count 
pair of lungs. 

“The doctors ordered him West. That 
suited Billy exactly, and one day he turns 
up at our place over in the Panamints, with a 
two booro pack train and two young boys — 
Jimmy here, and'— and the other boy.” 

Here the old man broke off his narration 
and wiped his eyes with the back of a gnarled, 
feeble hand. After a little he went on. 

“Billy kept wantin’ to come back over in 
here. I was fer staying in the Panamints 
‘cause I thought we was about to strike it rich. 
Me and Leetle Jimmy here took up with one 
another right from the start. 

“One day Billy suggested that me and 
Jimmy stay there and that he and young 
Bobby —that was the other boy’s name — 
would come back over in here. He’d kept 
drawin’ maps of the location, tellin’ me all 
about it. Reckon I should have paid more 
attention to his drawings. Anyhow, he set 
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out and that was the last I ever saw him. I 
—TI been lookin’ fer him and waitin’ fer him 
all these years, but never a word came. I’ve 
tried to bring Jimmy up as best I knew, 
thinkin’ his Dad might turn up some day. 
We've looked a lot fer that lost canyon, but 
we ain’t found it yit. “Bout the only reason 
we want to find it now is to see if Billy ever 
got back to it.” 

Ted, thinking that the old man appeared to 
be growing a little weaker from the effort of 
talking, broke in at this point. 

“You ‘had better rest a little while now, 
Uncle Jimmy,” he said. 

“TI reckon so, son,” and the old man lay 
back on his pillow, sighing wearily. 

For a little while Ted sat there watching 
him, and then arose and went outside the tent, 
leaving young Jimmy to watch alone by the 
side of the sick man. 

Ted’s mind was seething. He wanted to be 
alone; wanted a chance to think clearly. He 


felt sure that he had unexpectedly come to 
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the end of one quest, yet he could not have 
definite proof except by one bold stroke. Was 
this the proper time? 

The day had worn on and the sun was 
now almost atop ‘the western peaks. For 
nearly an hour Ted walked back and forth 
along the hillside, turning his problems over 
in his mind. Occasionally he looked out 
across the valley in the hope that he would 
catch sight of Wingate and Buttons, return- 
ing with the pack train. But it was a long 
journey, moving with the slow going burros, 
and at last Ted turned to enter the tent. 
Determination was written on his face. 
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Ted found the old man still awake, young 
Jimmy patiently watching by his side. Tears 
came to Ted’s eyes as he thought of the de- 
velopments which he felt sure the next hour 
would bring. 

“Uncle Jimmy,” he said softly, coming 
close to the bed, ‘“‘ I —I think I have a letter 
for you— from William — er — Billy.” 

Uncle Jimmy turned his eyes on Ted and 
gazed at him as though he thought the boy 
demented. ‘T'ed’s hand went to his pocket, 
bringing out a soiled, crumpled envelope, yel- 
low with age. He placed it in Uncle Jimmy's 
hand. ‘The sick man turned the envelope over 
and over, searching for the address. 

“'There’s no address,” said Ted, “but I 
think it is for you. Open it, it isn’t sealed.” 
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With palsied*hand the sick man drew two 
pieces of paper from the envelope. These 
were wrinkled too, and also yellowed with 
age. For a long time he peered at the writ- 
ing, turning the letter from side to side in an 
effort to secure a better light. Suddenly his 
face lit up. 

“'That’s his writin’, shore as shootin’, But 
I can’t make it out. Read it fer me, son, 
won't you?” 

Ted took the letter. For a moment he 
gazed fixedly at young Jimmy. ‘Then, reso- 
lutely, he began reading in a full voice, though 
at times it was none too steady. 

“ “Dear James’,” he began. 

“'That’s him,” the old man interrupted. 
“ Always was high falutin’ in his letters, callin’ 
me James ’stead of Jimmy.” 


Ted began again. 


Dear James:—TI expect to get 
this letter into the hands of a nearby 
ranch owner, who will doubtless have 
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one of his men post it for me on the 
first trip out. My health is greatly 
impaired and at present I am un- 
able to push on. It may be that I 
should have taken your advice and 
remained with you. The long trip 
overland proved most arduous, con- 
sidering the state of my health, 
though the boy stood it wonder- 
fully well and takes a keen delight 
in everything. Poor lad, he is quite 
too young to even understand hard- 
ship. 

I expect to ride over to the neigh- 
boring ranch to-morrow, granting 
that my strength improves —as it 
doubtless will, for you know how 
tubercular people have sudden re- 
vivals of strength—and I propose 
to put myself upon the hospitality, if 
not the charity, of the rancher. Cer- 
tainly I cannot proceed, and the boy 
must not be longer imperiled by the 
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chance of my sudden death. 

While I would not alarm you, I 
want to face the possibilities. I also 
wish to give you more definite in- 
formation concerning the location of 
the lode I discovered several years 
ago. For that purpose I am enclos- 
ing herewith a sketch, or map, of 
the location. It is made from mem- 
ory, but is reasonably accurate — 
or at least I think so. The country 
where I am now camped is not 
familiar to me, since on my other 
trip in I entered from the north, 
while on this trip I have started in 
from the south. My present illness 
overtook me at this point, which, I 
believe, is some forty or fifty miles 
south of familiar country. 

But I cannot continue the trip at 
present. I have hopes that my 
health will improve, but I cannot 
escape the thought that my trail may 
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be somewhere near the end. My 
chief concern now is the welfare of 
my two boys. I know that both 
would be safe with you during the 
years of their boyhood, but I want 
them to have the best the world af- 
fords. There is gold enough in Sun- 
down Canyon to give them, and you, 
all that is needed. My find is your 
find, and I know I can depend on 
you. 

I hope to be able to go over to the 
ranch near here to-morrow and from 
there will add a little to this letter, 
giving you what other information 
may come to mind. With all best 
wishes to you and love to Little 
Jimmy, I am, your partner, 

William. 


While reading the letter, Ted cast fre- 
quent glances towards young Jimmy. The 
boy’s eyes were aglow with an eager light 
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and he leaned far forward on his crude, home- 
made camp stool. As the reading had pro- 
gressed, the old man had raised himself up 
on an elbow and occasionally he lifted a 
trembling hand as though he would interrupt. 
But each time the hand dropped again and 
he murmured, ‘“‘ Go on.” 

“That letter was from my Dad,” said 
young Jimmy when Ted finished the reading. 

It was a simple statement, and one might 
have expected more after all these years of 
weary waiting, yet Ted sensed that the boy’s 
emotions were too great to find expression in 
words. 

Uncle Jimmy stretched out a parchment- 
like hand. 

“Let me —let me see the map.” His voice 
was unsteady, his face flushed. They had 
been weary years for him too, and now in 
the end he had learned that he was never 
again to meet up with his old partner. 

It was a heavy blow to the old man, crip- 
pled and sick as he was, and all too late 
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Ted realized that it had been better had the 
secret been kept yet a little while. Ted 
handed him the map, unfolding it and help- 
ing him hold it in a position so that the light - 
would fall upon it. Long and earnestly the 
old man gazed at it, running a trembling 
finger along some of the lines, faded and in- 
distinct from age. At last he sighed wearily, 
shook his head, and dropped back upon his 
pillow. 

“Tt is just like the others he used to draw 
for me,” he shook his head feebly. “He 
drawed many a one. Maybe, tho’, this will 
help some, I dunno.” 

It was characteristic of the miner that he 
should think first of gold. Then suddenly the 
old man thought of the boy mentioned in the ~ 
letter. Painfully he lifted himself upright in 
bed. 

“ But the lad — the lad,” he faltered, ‘‘ what 
of the—.” His strength failed him. Museles 
twitched and one side of his face drew up into 
4 gruesome, unnatural shape. Faltering and 
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clutching, one hand sought his collar and his 
lips tried to form words, but they would not 
come. 

Young Jimmy bent over him in sudden 
haste and Ted, knowing nothing else to do, 
ran for a cup of water. When he turned 
again to the bed the old man was breathing 
in a labored, heavy way. His eyes were closed 
and his lips moved, but no words came. 

The eyes of the two boys met. In Ted’s 
there was despair; in Jimmy’s, searching hope, 
eager to be assured that something could be 
done. Again the old man’s lips moved and 
this time a whisper came. Both of the boys 
bent nearer that they might hear. 

“ Tt’s— it’s all right Billy,” the old man, 
in his delirium, was talking with his old 
partner. The words were scarce audible. 
“It’s all right. I am not hurt much, just — 
fee] — a litile trembly, Billy, funny like on the 
inside— and my laigs seem sort’a — tingly. 
But they'll carry yore Uncle Jimmy on many 
a trail yit. And, Billy, if I don’t find this 
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here Sundown Canyon we—we gotta good 
stake over in the Panamints. But ’1—Vl 


bed 


find it, Billy, boy, my laigs is———. 

Here the voice broke off for a moment and 
the breathing became more labored, more 
painful. At last, with a heavy sigh, he went 
on as though there had been no interruption. 

“A bit tingly, but —,’’ and here each word 
was set out distinct and clear cut as a cameo, 
“they'll carry your Uncle Jimmy on many 
a trail yit.” 

In his delirium the old man lifted himself 
half up from his pillow, his eyes opened and 
he looked far into space, smiling as though 
he recognized someone. “Why — Billy — 
boy, Vl find it—Tl find Sundown 
Can 

His voice broke off and he dropped back to 
his pillow. There came an easy, peaceful sigh 
and he spoke no more. 

Ted knew the sign. So did young Jimmy, 
but love does not easily abandon hope and the 
boy threw himself upon the old man’s breast, 
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pulling at his open shirt front with trembling 
hands and sobbing again and again: 

“Speak to me, Uncle Jimmy, speak to 
me!” — 

Ted turned and walked out of the tent, leav- 
ing the boy with his own. Uncle Jimmy had 
gone on the last trail. And who can say but 
what he had found Sundown Canyon. 

Night had fallen, and outside the tent Ted 
stood looking up at the stars. Somehow he 
felt that these stars must now be Uncle Jim- 
my’s guide. He wondered why Buttons and 
Wingate had been so long delayed. He had 
need of them now. 

Down in the ravine a night bird uttered a 
haunting cry and back on the hills a lone 
coyote yapped-yapped his lonely call. Far to 
the west the great peaks loomed — majestic, 
solemn, eternal—hills that took no count of 
time, nor reckoned the long trails that men had 
taken in search of gold, and will always take. 

# 2 * x 
A little later Buttons and Wingate came 
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into camp. Ted had made some effort to com- 
fort the sobbing boy and had in some measure 
quieted him. When the rattle of the loose 
stones told of Wingate’s and Buttons’ ap- 
proach, Ted left the tent and went outside 
to meet them. 

“How’s Uncle Jimmy?” sang out Win- 
gate. 

Ted did not answer at once and Wingate 
sensed that something was wrong. Often, in 
times of distress, there is some secret trans- 
mision of thoughts. Just what it is we may 
never know, but Wingate sensed it and quickly 
dismounted, running forward. 

“ How’s Uncle Jimmy?” he asked again, 
this time in a whisper. 

Ted shook his head. ‘“ There’s nothing you 
can do,” he answered. “Uncle Jimmy’s— 
gone.” 

Wingate pushed by and entered the tent. 
A feeble lamp flickered in one corner and 
young Jimmy knelt by the crude cot, his 
shoulders shaking, his head bowed. Wingate, 
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too, sensed the futility of trying to comfort 
the boy. He turned and rejoined Ted. 

Buttons was busy picketing the train, which 
Wingate had so hurriedly left with him, and, 
unmindful of the tragedy, was singing in his 
tuneless, chanting voice, some new made verse 
of his dearly beloved “ Casey Jones.” 

Ted’s mind was a turmoil. He was no 
longer concerned with the finding of Sundown 
Canyon, but he was concerned with the fact 
that in their search they had found some- 
thing more than gold. Buttons and young 
Jimmy were brothers! That much was cer- 
tain, and Buttons was no longer the nameless 
waif of the plains country. Bobby, Uncle 
Jimmy had called him. Bobby Rutledge. 
So that was Buttons’ real name. Ted thought 
of it all, and sighed. 

How strange it all was. ‘The old Jimmy 
and his partner, Billy, now mayhap together 
in some happier land, with the young Jimmy 
and Buttons—or Bobby — left behind, but 
reunited. Sundown Canyon, indeed! What 
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matter where lay Sundown Canyon. The 
search for gold had at last had its reward. 

But there were many elements to disturb 
Ted, and a hundred questions, yet unsolved, 
seethed in his mind. Should he tell Buttons 
all, now? Young Jimmy did not yet know 
that Buttons was his brother, and it had been 
almost the last question on the lips of Uncle 
Jimmy; a question which Ted had no oppor- 
tunity to answer. Would it strengthen young 
Jimmy to know all of the facts at this time? 
If so, then surely both should be told, for 
Jimmy had need of comfort now. 

Slowly Ted walked to the picket line and 
there, in as steady a voice as he could com- 
mand, said to Buttons, “ Come with me.” 

The adventures of “Casey Jones’ were 
brought to a sudden close. Buttons, too, had 
caught some hint of the tragedy. Silently he 
followed Ted to the tent. 

No need to wait longer now, at least Ted 
so reasoned, and inside the tent, with Wingate 


and Buttons listening in open-mouthed won- 
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-derment, Ted told all that had happened 
during their absence. Then he told the two 
boys what he alone knew — the one bit of in- 
formation which each boy had long waited 
for, long sought, and had almost given up 
as lost. 

When Ted had concluded, Buttons walked 
over and put one hand on the shoulder of the 
sobbing Jimmy and together they turned and 
walked out into the night. Whatever they 
had to say in that hour was their own, and 
not for other ears. 
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The sun broke over the valley, clear and 
bright. Dew sparkled on the grass, birds 
sang, and their every note carried clear and 
far. It was a morning of peace. As Ted 
busied himself with the preparation of break- 
fast, it seemed to him that Nature herself was 
making a glorious effort this morning to heal 
the wound in young Jimmy’s heart. 

Presently Jimmy came out of the tent and 
joitted Ted by the side of the crackling fire. 
He spoke no word; his heart was too heavy 
for that. For a long time he stood and looked 
out over the valley, then slowly turned and 
feasted his eyes on the hills. 

For years, ever since his boyhood, he had 
wandered plains and hills with old Uncle 
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Jimmy, making their home wherever fortune 
led them. They had sought gold, but it was 
not in order that they might find enough to 
permit them to return to the cities with a great 
estate established. Rather was it because they 
had found a great peace in the freedom of 
open country, and the lure of the gold was 
little more than an excuse for being here. 
Had they unearthed the wealth of Midas, 
doubtless they would have chafed under the 
restraint of being forced to stay in one place. 
Had not Uncle Jimmy even admitted that 
they had a good stake over in the 
Panamints? Yet he and Jimmy had left this 
to go in search of a thing that was but little 
more definite than a dream. 

Now the search was ended — at least Uncle 
Jimmy’s part was ended—and as young 
Jimmy looked out over the valley and the 
hills, he sensed that he, too, was about to 
leave all this behind. No plans had yet been 
made, but certainly he would cast his lot with 
his new found brother and friends, and doubt- 
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less this would carry him away from his 
beloved hills. ; 

Wingate and Buttons came from around 
the side of the hill, carrying two spades. 
Wet earth, still clinging to the tools, told 
what had been their solemn mission that 
morning. Young Jimmy’s eyes filled, and 
he turned and went back into the tent. 
Buttons hastened after him. 

Late that evening the four stood by the side 
af a new turned mound of earth. At one 
end of the mound was a rudely fashioned 
wooden cross, and on it a simple inscription, 
burned into the wood with a hot iron. This 
was the inscription: 


Uncle Jimmy. 


Simply that. What need of more? Here, 
in this lonely place, the cross would publish 
to passers-by — should any chance this way — 
that here a traveler had found rest; one whom 
someone had loved and had called Uncle 


Jimmy. It was enough. He needed no 
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greater monument, though he had builded a 
greater one in the heart of Little Jimmy. 

Buttons took hold of Jimmy’s arm. 

“Come on, bud,” he said, his face breaking 
into a little smile, ““me and you start going 
places from here.” 

That night they sat late before a blazing 
fire. Ted had not yet formed any plans for 
the next move, but somehow he had no de- 
sire to further the search for the long lost 
Sundown Canyon. Had not Uncle Jimmy, 
skilled in the ways of the west, spent several 
years of his life vainly looking for it? Be- 
sides, there were things of more importance 
now. He felt that Jimmy and Buttons 
should have a chance to acquire at least a 
fundamental schooling. If Uncle Jimmy’s 
claim in the Panamints was really a good 
one, why not let young Jimmy, the rightful 
heir, cash in on it? 

These were the problems before him, but 
as he sat thinking of them they gradually 
gave way to the unsolved mysteries which 
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still confronted him. What had become of 
the spotted leader of the wild herd? Who 
was his rider— or could it be that some one 
back in here was riding a horse almost iden- 
tical in size and coloring with the wild pinto? 
And who had built the mysterious fire that 
had so baffled them and had been so difficult 
to locate? 

Ted thought he knew the answer to some 
of these mysteries, and he felt a keen desire 
to ask young Jimmy some pertinent ques- 
tions. But the boy was yet silent with his 
grief, and Ted decided to bide his time. To- 
morrow would be soon enough for making 
plans, and time alone could bring the answer 
to the puzzling mysteries. 

But Buttons was of a different mind. He 
was always for direct action. Buttons was 
an investigator, not a diplomat. 

“How about them mustangs?” he sud- 
denly broke the silence. “ When do we start 
after em? I ain’t give up that spotted leader 
yet!” 
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In the firelight Ted saw Jimmy give But- 
tons a swift, startled glance. 

“We'll talk about that to-morrow,” said 
Ted, giving Buttons a silencing look. For 
once Buttons took the cue, and a little later 
they all turned in for the night. 

* * * * ra a 

Near midnight a silent form stole from one 
heap of blankets and noiselessly moved down 
to the picket line. Nip and Tuck, half asleep 
at their leashes, rose and whined. ‘They were 
uncertain whether to remain silent or to spread 
alarm. A few minutes later a lone horseman 
rode slowly away from the picket line. Once 
out of hearing, he set his horse into a swift 
gallop. A mile below the camp he came to 
the open mesa, and turning north, raced 
away into the night. 

* * ea x % % 2 

“Hey, wake up, you sleepy heads,” bawled 
Wingate in a loud voice, at the same time 
giving their blankets a yank. 

Ted and Buttons sat up in their bedding- 
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rolls and rubbed their sleepy eyes. Wingate 
pointed to an empty blanket roll. 

‘“Where’s Jimmy?” he asked. 

Both boys looked blank and slowly shook 
their heads. 

“His hoss is gone, too,” said Wingate. 
“He’s saddled up and rode off somewhere. 
What do you make of that?” 

The three regarded each other in amaze- 
ment and wonder. Could it be that the boy 
had been so stricken in his grief that he had 
stolen away in the night, making an effort to 
get away by himself and thus find peace and 
comfort in the hills? He had seemed glad 
enough to discover that Buttons was his 
brother, though his grief had been too great 
for him to display his true joy and pleasure 
at the discovery. ‘Then, too, he had seemed 
appreciative of all that the others had done 
for him in his hour of need. But now, under 
cover of darkness, he had stolen away. It 
seemed incredible. Surely he would be back 
soon. 
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“Maybe he got up early and went for a 
ride,’ Ted suggested. 

“Maybe,” Wingate murmured, but he shook 
his head as he said it. } 

“Pore kid, he’s powerful upset,” Buttons 
sympathized. ‘ But he’ll be back in a little 
while. Come on, let’s get some chow.” 

Wingate had the fire going, and breakfast. 
was soon under way. But by the time it was 
ready, no Jimmy was yet in sight. 7 

Reluctantly the three began the simple meal, 
each with a dozen unanswered questions in his 
mind, 

“What will we do about keeping up the 
hunt for Sundown Canyon?” ‘Ted asked as 
he helped himself to a second cup. of coffee. 

“Guess that’s sorter up to Jimmy,” But- 
tons answered. “ But fer my part I’m ready 
to start after them mustangs.” 

Wingate was frowning and it was evident 
that he had his own convictions in the matter. 
His face was sobered with thought and at last 


he spoke solemnly. 
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“See here,” he began. “This here Sun- 
down Canyon has already lead two men to 
their graves in lookin’ fer it. If the man 
who first located it couldn’t find it again, 
how in the world can we? Jimmy says that 
they’ve got a stake over in the Panamints. 
Well, I think we better talk some sense into 
his head— when he eomes back —and give 
up this wild goose chase.” 

“You're right,” Ted agreed, “but we'll 
have to go about it easy. We don’t want to 
influence him too much right in the beginning. 
He'll feel better if he is allowed to make up 
his own mind. I’ve a hunch that he'll be glad 
to get away from here.” 

Just then they caught the sound of gallop- 
ing horses, and Nip and Tuck growled at 
the end of their leashes. All turned their 
eyes down the ravine, looking toward the 
point whence came the sound of hoof beats. 
A moment later, mounted on the big bay, 
Jimmy came around a clump of stunted 
cedars and at the end of a lead strap, gal- 
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loping easily, was the pinto leader of the 
wild herd! 

Buttons gasped and wheeled to look at 
Ted and Wingate. But they were equally 
amazed and had no word to offer. At that 
moment Jimmy waved a friendly hand, and 
the three walked quickly down to the picket 
line. As they walked along Buttons gave 
Ted a significant nudge. 

The pinto showed no fear of the other 
horses, but he began to pull back on his 
lead strap at sight of the three men com- 
ing down the hill. Jimmy held up his hand 
for them to stop and rode on to the line, 
where he tied both the horses. The spotted 
leader seemed restless, but he made no effort 
to break away. 

“He’s ’fraid of us,” said Buttons. “Oh, 
boy, but he’s some hoss! ” 

Jimmy joined them, smiling a little bash- 
fully. 

“Thought I’d git back sooner,” he half 
apologized, “but I had farther to go than 
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I thought. Guess you skeered ’em pretty 
bad the other day.” 

“Scared ’°em? Who? What? Whatcha 
talkin’ about?” Buttons poured forth the 
questions. 

“ Talkin’ about mustangs,” Jimmy grinned 
at him. “ Didn’t you trap some mustangs the 
other day?” 

Buttons looked at Ted, and Ted shat a 
quick look at Wingate. 

“We did,” Buttons answered with some 
emphasis. “And then somebody up and 
turned ’em out of the corral.” 

“That was me,” Jimmy meekly answered. 

“You!” It was a chorus from Ted and 
Wingate, but Buttons had taken on a very 
wise and knowing air. 

“Yep, me. You see, I knew you were 
camped down below, and not knowin’ exactly 
what you were doin’ back in here, I sorter kept 
an eye on you. Then I saw you buildin’ that 
trap and I watched you make the drive. That 


night I rode down and turned ’em out ’cause 
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you’d trapped my hoss.” He turned and 
waved a hand toward the spotted leader. 

Again the other three looked at one an- 
other in open-mouthed amazement. 

“Your — your horse?” Ted finally found 
the words. 

“Yep, mine.” 

“ But he’s a wild horse.” 

“Not very. At times he just runs wild, 
that’s all.” 

“ Lookey here,” broke in Buttons. “ You’re 
talkin’ in riddles, and we’re tired of guessin’. 
Whatcha talkin’ about, anyhow?” 

“It’s this way,” Jimmy began. “ Five 
years ago, Uncle Jimmy found a badly crip- 
pled spotted colt that hadn’t been able to 
keep up with the rest of the herd. That was 
over west of the Canyon. He _ brought 
him into our camp and we nursed him back 
to health, He was mighty wild, but we 
tamed him and in time he follered me around 
like a dog. When we came back over here 
we brought him along. It was a long trip, 
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but he could travel as fast as our pack mules 
and we were a long time on the trail. 

“When he was four years old, I broke him. 
Wasn’t much of a job, he was so gentle like. 
I never tied him up and he just roamed 
around as he pleased. He always turned 
up at night, but I could see that the wild 
blood was beginning to tell. 

“Then one day he didn’t show up. The 
next day I went out to look fer him. Dawg- 
goned if I didn’t find him runnin’ with a herd 
of mustangs about twenty mile south of here. 
The herd broke and run when they saw me, 
but he stopped and came to me when I 
whistled. I led him back, but every time I 
turned him loose he went headin’ out lookin’ 
fer the herd. First thing I knew he had 
taken over the leadership of that herd, and 
I could see that he was beginnin’ to sorter 
divide his affection. Guess the herd would 
have ranged out of this country if it hadn’t 
been fer him holdin’ ’em here. He wanted 
to be with them and he wanted to be near me.” 
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During this recital Buttons was doing some 
rapid thinking. He reached in his pocket and 
pulled out two gold-plated bridle ornaments. 

“These yours, ain’t they?” he asked. 

The boy took them in his hand. “Yes,” 
he answered, “ where’d you find ’em.” 

“Found one down at the gate to the trap. 
Guess you lost it there when you went down 
to turn out the mustangs. And we found 
the other one the same place where we found 
this i: 

His hand again went to his pocket and 
pulled out the little chamois bag containing 
the three gold nuggets. He handed the bag 
to Jimmy. 


“'That’s yours, too, ain’t it?” 

“ Why —why, y-e-s. I lost that somewhere 
on the trip I made after the pinto, but I 
didn’t know where. Where’d you find it?” 

“In the grass of the bed where you made 
camp,” Buttons answered. “We give the 
mustangs quite a skeer the day before that. 
That’s how you happened to find ’em. They 
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was headin’ back fer their own country and 
to where the pinto thought they would be 
safe.” 7 

“T don’t quite understand,” Jimmy replied 
in a puzzled way. 

Then they sat down on the hillside, and 
Buttons, frequently interrupted and amended 
by Wingate and Ted, told the boy of all that 
had happened on the trip and how they had 
been puzzled by the strange actions of the 
wild leader and completely baffled by the dis- 
appearing campfire. 

When Buttons had concluded, Ted felt 
that it was time for him to satisfy his own 
curiosity concerning some unanswered ques- 
tions. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “did you ever do any 
panning over on the creek above our old 
camp?” 

Jimmy looked at him quickly. “ Yep,” he 
answered. 

“Find anything?” 

“Not a trace.” 
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“Have you ever found any gold back in 
this section?” 

“Nope; not enough to fill a tooth.” 

“Then where did you get those three nug- 
gets Buttons just gave you?” 

Jimmy’s face lighted with a broad grin. 
“Oh, so that’s what’s troublin’ you. Well, 
I got ’em over in the Panamints. We 
brought some dust and money along with 
us, but I helt onto them nuggets ’cause I 
thought they was purty. Uncle Jimmy told 
you we had a stake over there. And take it 
from me, I’m good and ready to go back 
to it. I’m tired of runnin’ around lookin’ 
fer a lost lode that even my Dad couldn’t 
find after he’d once left it. Looks like good 
sense to me to clear out and go after what 
I am sure of.” 

Ted, Wingate and Buttons gave each other 
a quick, knowing look. How fortunate it 
was that Jimmy had reached the same con- 
clusion that they had reached but a little while 


before. 
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‘““Now you're talkin’ sense,’ Buttons ap- 
proved. ‘“ When are you ready to start?” 

“Most any time.” 

In a flash Buttons’ mind ran back to old 
Doctor Lewis and the effect this whole story 
would have upon him, ‘“ Whew!” he whis- 
tled. “ Won’t Doc have a conniption fit when 
we turn up at the ranch and tell him that 
we've give up the search? You know he’s 
sorter had his heart set on it and 4 

“Don’t worry about that,” Wingate inter- 
rupted. “I’ve known the Doc fer a good 
many more years than you have, and he'll be 
plumb glad to learn about Jimmy and you. 
He’s a mighty kind-hearted old man, even 
if he is a little loco on one subject.” 

“ But he wasn’t loco,’ Ted argued. “ You 
see, there was a whole lot to his story, after 
all. We have solved part of it.” 

“Yeh, and there’s some more things left to 
solve,” said Buttons as he turned to Jimmy. 
“Td like to know who built that fire over in 
the hills west of our camp that seemed to 
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flicker and flash so? And, even if we are 
givin’ up the search, dawg-gone if I wouldn’t 
like to know where is this Sundown Canyon.” 

“I kin answer both,” Jimmy smiled. “I 
was prospectin’ a little back in the hills south 
of here and directly opposite the place you 
was camped. There was an old abandoned 
log house up on the side of one of the hills, 
and I moved in it fer the short time I was 
there. It didn’t have any windows, and the 
' door was broken down. But it had a fire- 
place and I could build a fire in it every night. 
I hung a blanket over the door to keep out 
some of the chill. ‘The wind, blowin’ the 
_ blanket from side to side, would account fer 
your seeing the flashes of my fire. The door 
faced your camp. I stood there in the door 
several nights and looked out across to yore 
campfire and wondered just what you all 
was doing back in here.” 

Jimmy noticed the stupid way in which the 
other three were regarding one another and 
he laughed a little as he continued. 
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“Then I discovered that you was building 
a mustang trap. The day you finished it, I 
broke camp at the cabin, packed my stuff and 
turned the pinto loose. I figgered the herd 
would be safer with him leadin’.” 

“'That’s the evenin’ I roped the lion out 
of the tree,” Buttons broke in. “I saw you 
come out of the hills and head north, and I 
saw the spotted hoss gallopin’ ahead of you. 
That was a sticker at the time. Id a rode 
after you then, only I had my hands full 
of a treed lion.” 

“Well,” Jimmy continued, “the next day 
you made the drive. I watched you, and 
when I saw you had trapped my hoss, I rode 
down that night and turned ’em all loose. 
And then—then the very next mornin’ 
Uncle Jimmy got bad hurt and I had to come 
down and ask fer yore help. It made me feel 
mean as pizen.” 

Tears came to his eyes and he plainly 
showed that he felt some sense of shame. He 
brushed the tears away and pointed to the 
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spotted stallion, tied up at the picket line. 

“Well, anyway, I kin pay you back a lit- 
tle” he half apologized. ‘“ You wanted that 
hoss and there he is. He’s yours, bud.” 

“Mine?” Buttons gasped. 

“Yep, yours.” 

“'What’s his name?” 

“ Ranger.” 

“He shore is a ranger,” Buttons approved. 

At this moment the spotted mustang lifted 
his head, gazed out over the valley and whin- 
nied shrilly. Ears a-cock, he stood awaiting 
an answer. None came. 

Again he whinnied, the muscles of his side 
twitching with eagerness and expectation. 

Buttons arose and walked to the hitch rack. 
For a moment he stood stroking and patting 
the neck of the trembling, frightened horse. 
Then Buttons did a strange thing. Delib- 
erately he slipped the halter from the head of 
the pinto and gave him a friedly slap on the 
hip. The pinto wheeled, threw up his heels 
and went racing down toward the open mesa. 
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Ted and Jimmy came running. “ Whatcha 
do that for?” asked Jimmy. “Don’t you 
want him?” 

“I shore do, but I feel sorry fer him. 
This country is in his blood and he— why, 
kain’t you see that he wants to go back to his 
own? I’ve learned what it is to be separated 
from your own. All these years I’ve been 
away from my own folks. And all the time 
I was wonderin’ about ’em; wishin’ that some- 
day they’d turn up. Well, that hoss is like 
that. Take him out of here and he’d jus’ git 
lonsomer ever’ day. I jus’ natcherly wouldn’t 
have the heart to take him out.” 

It was the heart of the boy speaking — But- 
tons the boastful, the tender. He turned to 
Jimmy. 

“ Bud, you said you could answer both my 
questions. You only answered the one about 
the campfire. You don’t mean to say you can 
tell us the location of Sundown Canyon?” 

Jimmy looked off toward the hills and for 


a long minute his eyes drank in their beauty, 
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their grandeur, their peace. Then he sighed 
heavily, as one who, after a long battle, is 
resigned to his fate. 

“Why, yes and no,” he answered slowly. 
“Sundown Canyon is a spot on a map — and 
I’ve quit lookin’ fer it.” 
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